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“T have pondered the philosophy of 
law,” said Monsieur Bergeret, “and 
I recognised that all social justice 
rests on those two axioms: theft is 
reprehensible, the product of theft 
is sacred.” 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


CHAPTER I 
] WAS born among the poor. This 


means I was taught to honor work, virtue 

and probity. I also learned that, in 
order to make one’s way, it is sufficient to re- 
spect the established order of things; to be 
punctual, well-disciplined and deferential to- 
wards the mighty of the earth; to pay what 
one owes; to work without stint; never to ask 
oneself too many questions and always to keep 
one’s eyes fixed not above but below one. 
Such were the principles which directed the 
actions of my parents, throughout their lives, 
and which allowed them to die quite honor- 
ably within three months of each other in a 
hospital-ward, amid the esteem and consider- 
ation of their neighbors. 

My father was the last to go. It was on 
Christmas eve. I was fifteen years old. But do 
not believe that the fact of losing him during 
the holidays made my impression the deeper 
and that the joy of others, contrasted with 
my sorrow, increased the latter. Schooled 
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in the ways of poverty, resigned from the 
very outset, I knew how the happiness of 
some can elbow the affliction of others with- 
out a qualm. And then Christmas and New 
Year’s Day had brought me nothing but mel- 
ancholy, ever since I had begun to under- 
stand a little and to reflect. Such days had 
never meant holidays for us. My parents 
loved me, they would have wished to do for 
me what other parents did for their children, 
but they never could, for want of money. Or 
rather it was all done on so small and so poor 
a scale that they were chagrined and humili- 
ated. As for me, I suffered when I thought of 
the sacrifices they made in order to offer me 
the humble toys, the six oranges and the few 
bonbons which I received with an emotion so 
strong that my throat contracted. You may 
believe me when I say that, after the “holiday” 
was over, while my mother tucked me into 
bed, I would start crying when I thought how 
my parents regretted their inability to spoil 
me, as so many other children are spoiled at 
this season. You may believe me, too, when 
I say that I could never enjoy the toys I had 
received because they had cost too much. I 
used to place them in front of me on a table. 
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For a long time I contemplated them, ponder- 
ing the difficulties of my parents’ existence 
and repeating certain words I had heard them 
utter when they did not think I could be 
listening: 

“We will never get to the end of the month.” 

“And yet it is impossible to work harder or 
to be-more saving than we. Never a pleasure, 
never a useless expenditure!” 

“Why is life so hard?” 


My only remaining relative was a brother 
of my father. He lived at Clermont-Ferrand. 
I decided to telegraph to him. 

A heavy humid heat reigned in the post- 
office when I entered. A strong odor of disin- 
fectant floated in the air. My hob-nailed shoes 
slid on the wet floor. People, laden with pack- 
ages and letters, formed a line in front of ev- 
ery window. I looked for the Telegram win- 
dow and awaited my turn. When I stood in 
front of the clerk, I toid him I wished to tele- 
graph to my uncle. He answered harshly that 
I must go and write out my message. The peo- 
ple in line behind me accused me of wasting 
their time. I went away, filled out the form 
and took my place once more at the end of the 
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line. When for the second time I stood in 
front of the clerk and handed him the paper 
upon which I had found strength to write the 
atrocious words: “Father dead,’ the man 
gave it back to me with an impatient gesture. 

“Clermont! Which Clermont? There are 
twenty-five Clermonts in France.” 

“Clermont-Ferrand, sir.” 

“Well then, write Clermont-Ferrand!” 

I asked him to add the word that I had 
omitted. 

“T am not paid to do other people’s work,” 
he answered, shrugging his shoulders. 

For the third time I took the last place in 
the ever-growing line. 

I should have understood, that very day, 
how cruel life is towards the weak, the 
lonely, the wounded. But I was too young. 
And then I was thinking of the man who had 
just died, whom I would never see again. . . 

My uncle arrived on the morning of the 
funeral. We walked together a long way, side 
by side, on the wet pavement, behind the 
hearse. I did not weep, either during this long 
slow walk or during the actual burial. And 
I reproached myself with not weeping. I ac- 
cused myself of being heartless at the very mo- 
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ment I was almost dying from a sorrow, whose 
full extent I did not and could not appreciate. 
I also recall this fact; it will no doubt appear 
insignificant, it will cause some people to be- 
lieve I could not have been suffering very 
deeply since I noticed it, others to believe 
that I was already of an ungrateful nature. 
While Father’s coffin was being lowered on 
ropes into the ditch, I was wondering: “Why 
is not my uncle, who is not a poor man, better 
dressed to-day? Why is he not wearing a new 
black suit and a high silk hat as he did when 
he came two years ago to bury his other 
brother, who was richer than he?” 

At the time, I possessed no experience what- 
ever of life. That explains my astonishment. 
Later I understood that Death is not the same 
for everybody, that it is unnecessary to go to 
trouble and expense when it is simply a mat- 
ter of helping a child who has just lost his 
father and when that father leaves nothing 
behind him. 

As we came out of the cemetery, my uncle 
hailed a cab, made me climb in and took me 
to our house. Our house! From now it was to 
be my house! Home! When I was in the cab, 
sobs racked my breast. Tears, which hitherto 
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had not come to me, now streamed down my 
cheeks. I did not know, I do not know yet, if 
I was weeping because I would never see my 
father again, because my uncle was so shab- 
bily dressed or because for the first time in my 
life I was savoring a luxury which my parents 
had never been able to afford me. 

‘My uncle tried to console me. Holding my 
hand between his hands, he kept repeating: 
“Poor boy! Poor boy! Do be calm! You will 
make yourself ill... .” 

When we were at home, in a melancholy 
and fireless room, which humiliated me, my 
uncle sat down opposite me. He had kept on 
his overcoat, his white scarf and that soft felt 
hat which had offended me so. His little fat 
hands—their short fingers constantly moving 
—rested on the ivory handle of his stick. A 
moist film veiled the light-blue enamel of his 
eyes. He remained silent for a long time. I 
sensed that he wished to say something to me 
and did not know how to begin. I was very 
much embarrassed before this man, himself so 
deeply embarrassed. I would have liked to 
come to his assistance, he seemed so lost. At 
length he spoke in a low voice, searching for 
words, as was his custom. 
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“(My poor boy, your aunt reminded me, be- 
fore I left Clermont, that your father had bor- 
rowed from us during your mother’s illness. 
. . . He did not have time to pay us back. 
He signed several notes which . . . which I 
have brought with me. You see, I promised 
your aunt.......” 

Surprised at his audacity, he stopped. The 
look of distress in his eyes was so utter that I 
have never forgotten it. What expression of 
resolve was he watching for on the thin pale 
face of a ch::d of fifteen? What words was he 
expecting to hear fall from my lips, fever- 
ish and still salty from the tears I had shed 
during the ride in the cab? He probably sup- 
posed I would glower with disgust and, in 
quite simple words, recall him to a certain de- 
cency. But I said nothing. I did not come 
to my uncle’s assistance. Unconsciously im- 
placable, I waited for him to continue his sen- 
tence: 

“. . well, I promised your aunt to tell you 


about it, to expose the situation... . Of 
course, there is no hurry. ... But for the 
sake of order . . . you understand?” 


And, as though to encourage himself, he re- 
peated several times: 
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“Te’s all for the sake of order . . . for the 
sake of order... .” 

From his pocket he had drawn several 
sheets of paper, heavy, white, officially- 
stamped paper. On these sheets I recognised 
my father’s handwriting and signature. 

He was holding them between his thick 
short fingers, not knowing what to do with 
them. Doubtless he had never been so un- 
happy, so much at sea. And, the more I think 
of it, the more I reproach myself with not 
having spoken to him in such a way as to make 
him understand that his duty ordered him to 
destroy those papers, to manage with his wife, 
when he faced her once more, as best he might. 

Like everybody else, I have been cruel at 
times in my life. I do not believe that in any 
other circumstance I was so cruel as at this 
particular moment. 

Remembering my aunt and the promise she 
had exacted from him before he left, the poor 
man, without looking at me, said (quickly, 
this time, for he was anxious to be rid of the 
matter) “It amounts to nine hundred francs. 
That is not such a great deal of money. And 
there is no hurry, you know, my boy.” 

At last free from the burden that had op- 
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pressed him, my uncle rose. His parents-in- 
law, who lived in Paris, were expecting him. 
He must stop at his hotel and change his 
clothes. At the moment, I confess, I did not 
feel how reasonable, how necessary and, above 
all, how eminently fitting it was for my uncle 
not to visit his wife’s parents in the clothes that 
had served when it came to leading to his 
rest a poor devil of a brother who had gone 
away owing him nine-hundred francs. I 
stayed alone, all afternoon, all evening, all 
night in these lodgings where my people had 
lived and where, from now on, I was to be 

alone, always alone, always, always. . 

It was, as I have said, during the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year. In every 
house there was light and heat. Everywhere 
life seemed more ardent in the living. Every- 
where families breathed more warmly and 
more kindly. 

I envied nobody. I experienced neither 
rancor nor revolt, but rather an immense 
grief, an overwhelming terror, before the soli- 
tude and the darkness in which I was to live. 


The next day, the first thought that came 
to me on awakening was that it was my duty 
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to repay without delay the money my father 
owed his brother. I could not imagine any 
other course possible. I had too often heard 
it proclaimed that one must pay back what 
one owes, not to have had this precept en- 
graved in my memory, and especially, not to 
obey it automatically. 

I rose, dressed, and, from a drawer, I took 
my father’s watch and chain, my mother’s ear- 
rings, a rather heavy gold necklace and a 
locket which had been left her by her mother. 
I went out and sold them. 

I did not have to part with the locket: the 
other articles brought a thousand francs. 
And I preserve as a relic that great oval 
locket, in reddish gold, in the centre of which 
was inset one half of a cheap pearl; it works, 
but I have never to this day pressed its spring. 
For I know it contains, under the two little 
interior glass doors: on one side, a brown lock 
—father’s hair; on the other side, a little wisp 
of light flax—my hair, when I was a year old. 
Oh, I realise perfectly well of course that 
you smile as you read this, you precious Son 
of post-war France. That oval locket! That 
half-pearl. Those two locks of hair! Nothing 
is lacking . . . save a pressed pansy. 
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Mother is to blame for the omission. 


I went to see my uncle at his hotel. I gave 
him nine one-hundred franc notes. He 
counted them carefully, then placed them in 
a wallet, from which he drew the papers 
signed by my father, and handed the latter 
back to me. I have kept these papers, too. They 
are dearer to me than the proudest parchment. 
I cannot tell what nobility, what honor they 
betoken in my sight. With the humble oval 
locket that r.ade you smile, they form all that 
links me with those who went before me in 
iC. >. 

My uncle put his wallet back into his pocket 
with as much haste as if he had stolen it. 
Poor man! He was so weak, so unconsciously 
fierce, like all honest people who never offend 
current morality or established principles, and 
who, in every order, whether social or eco- 
nomic or political or patriotic, stand for what 
is against all that might be. Poor devil of an 
uncle! Why did he make this thief’s gesture 
as he pocketed what belonged to himr 

Because he wished to end the matter speed- 
ily. He was satisfied that he no longer felt that 
oppressive weight against his throat. He ex- 
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perienced the satisfaction of having obeyed 
my aunt’s injunctions, of having directed 
money back into its proper channel. It was 
for the sake of order! 

And later, much later, I understood that to 
be thrifty or miserly means not love of money 
but respect for money. It is because a man re- 
spects money that he never gives it away dur- 
ing his lifetime to somebody who might use 
it, or, when he dies, to charity—he gives it to 
people who possess some already, who will 
therefore know how to care for it, to pre- 
serve it, to make it bear fruit. Could you un- 
derstand how, on his deathbed, a man should 
fail to commit to pious hands a precious 
painting or a work of art? Now I ask you, 
what is there more precious and more worthy 
of inspiring respect than money? 


My uncle now looked younger, freer. He 
was no longer the same man. I sensed that he 
felt the need of relaxing, of breathing easily, 
of regaining his zest for life . . . and of see- 
ing no more of me. In spite of his desire to be 
quit of my presence, he realised he could not 
decently be satisfied with embracing me, ac- 
companying me to the dour and bidding me 
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farewell. Whilst I, demurely seated, was won- 
dering with what words to take my leave of 
him, he walked up and down in the room, 
raised the window-curtain, peered out into 
the street, picked up some object or other and 
laid it down again. He was clearly searching 
for the words he must utter. Two or three 
times he drew a deep breath and I thought he 
was about to. make up his mind to speak to 
me. But he could not manage to find a satis- 
factory opening. 

At last h~ placed a chair opposite mine, sat 
down, crossed his little fat hands over his 
belly, fastened his eyes—the kindly, wide, 
light-blue eyes of a worthy man—on my face 
and, articulating slowly: 

“T am returning to Clermont tomorrow eve- 
ning,” he said, “You see I cannot leave your 
aunt alone longer . . . because of the busi- 
enn 

“Of course, uncle! ... 

“So I must go. . . . But you must promise 
me to behave yourself, to be earnest, and, 
above all, to work hard. In a word... er 

. in a word ... you understand what I 
mean?” 

“T understand, uncle.” 
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I wanted to add: 

“T also promise you, my worthy man of an 
uncle with your light blue eyes, I also promise 
you always to pay my debts. Isn’t that the 
way—indeed, the only way at my disposal— 
to get rich? And I thank you for having 
taught me this lesson practically.” But I was 
shy. I did not as yet know how to utter more 
than a few words in succession. So I allowed 
my uncle to continue: 

“Now if some day you’re in trouble, if you 
need advice, write to us. Your aunt and I 
will always be at your disposal in the matter 
of advice. .. . You know, a good piece of 
advice given in good season is often better 
than—well, er—better than anything else.” 

“Certainly, uncle. And I am very grateful 
to you and to my aunt!” 

I had risen. My uncle was probing his mind 
to see if there were no recommendation he 
had forgotten ; if he had indeed told me every- 
thing correctly; if he had done his duty to- 
wards me; if later his conscience, the con- 
science of a worthy man with kindly light blue 
eyes, would have any rebuke to make him. No 
doubt he considered himself safe for the pres- 
ent and for the future, since he repeated : 
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“Yes, that’s it. Advice, a good sound piece 
of advice! Always at your disposal. And above 
all, don’t hesitate to write to us.” He rose, 
kissed me on each cheek once for himself, once 
for my aunt. And I went out. 


I have never again seen the kindly light 
blue eyes of that worthy man, my uncle, and 
I have dispensed with writing to him. For, 
subsequently, if I have often been in need of 
certain little things, I have never been in need 
of the goou advice the Clermont couple could 
have given me in order to live my life as my 
father had—up to the hospital-ward, inclu- 
sively. I have always felt myself capable of 
undertaking this enterprise successfully alone. 
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ee OU must promise me to behave 
\ yourself, to be earnest, and, above 
all, to work hard!” 

_ It is only to-day, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, that I perceive the wealth of comedy in 
the words my uncle spoke as he left his fifteen 
year old nephew, whom he was entrusting to 
life, after having honestly despoiled him. It 
is only to-day that I discern the unconscious 
ferocity within the soul of a worthy man who 
throughout his lifetime honored his signature; 
paid his landlord, his purveyors and his work- 
men; never did the Treasury out of a centime; _ 
voted always for candidates who respected 
the established institutions; took off his hat 
when a funeral or the tricolor flag passed by; 
never claimed aught but his due, yet claimed 
it in all circumstances, because France, the 
Republic and Morality would cease to be 
France, the Republic and Morality, if, some 
day, money were to be diverted from the 
course it must ineluctably follow. 
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Well, then, I had promised to behave my- 
self, to be earnest, and to work hard. 

Insofar as the first two articles of the pro- 
gramme were concerned, I was sure of myself. 
I was fifteen years old and IJ had rarely had 
any fun. I had almost never laughed and I 
already knew life was a serious thing. But to 
work? How? At what task? That I could not 
tell. 

Nor could my uncle tell, either, as he made 
off in haste to his home in the provinces, lest 
he be obliged to put these questions to himself, 
to bother about me and eventually to have 
cause for reproach some day on my account. 

Well, I did as best I could. 

When I glance at my hands, I know what 
they have touched, what they have handled, 
what they have carried, what they have 
washed. Even in total darkness, my palms 
could still recognize the cold, the grease, the 
slime of rags used to wash windows or the 
velvety and grating chill of chamois-skin 
rubbed over the panes to polish them. My ears 
still ring with the noise grape-shot makes 
when shaken in a bottle full of water. And 
my shoulders retain the memory of bruises 
caused by the leather straps of a small hand- 
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cart that I dragged across Paris for the 
benefit of an upholsterer of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine... . 

Why do I pause to evoke these years of 
wretchedness, of sorrow and of solitude, in the 
course of which I proved myself so well be- 
haved, so earnest and so hard-working that 
across the distance I really feel a profound 
respect for the child I was, the poor punctual 
child, obedient, attentive and eager to do 
everything he undertook well . . . and who, 
for that purpose, did not need to read Marcus 
Aurelius? Yes, I really harbor a very pro- 
found respect for the child I was. 

But I cannot help feeling sometimes that 
my sacrifice was useless. For after all what 
would have happened to me had I been less 
well-behaved, less earnest, less honest, less 
painstaking? Does life distribute happiness as 
a reward to its good pupils? Fantastic and 
aimless, is life not rather kindly or harsh as 
luck may have it? I have seen too many just, 
virtuous and laborious people live and die in 
unhappiness; I have seen too many cruel, idle, 
and corrupt people live and die in ease, pleas- 
ure and abundance, to believe in the justice 
of life. And I know too, by personal experi- 
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ence, that my efforts were almost always re- 
warded by a rebuff; that any good or just 
action I may have performed has always won 
me the ingratitude or incomprehension of 
others, whereas the little cowardices, the little 
meannesses, the base actions I have resorted to 
—Just as you have, just as we all have—did 
not turn out so badly after all. Well, then—? 
Well, then, I draw no conclusions, to be 
sure. But once more I ask myself: Were the 
virtue, th~ austerity, the probity, the honesty 
of my early youth necessary? Necessary to 
whom? For what? Or did I not rather risk, 
by this discipline, to be poured into a mould 
out of which I might quite conceivably never 
have emerged? Had I continued to practise 
the austere virtues of the race from which I 
was sprung, I might never have been able to 
discern the truth, to escape from the herd of 
slaves, to take my place among the masters. 
I would always have known need; I would 
always have remained ignorant of that heaven 
of de luxe loves, reserved for the rich alone: 
I would have been poor, much as one is 
stricken by an incurable disease. And I would 
have died in a hospital-ward. Thank you very 
much! 
19 
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All the same, I had a narrow escape. 

But, someone may object, the argument 
may be carried very far. Precisely. That is 
why I believe that, had I displayed more 
initiative in my adolescence, I would perhaps 
have learned sooner that happiness is granted 
not to those who remain obstinately bent over 
their task, but to those who know how to— 
or who are able to—take the time to go in 
through the right door. For,—don’t you see? 
—a man must not commit the blunder of en- 
tering through the door of the common folk 
if he wishes some day to live in the house of 
the master. He must stride through the Gate 
of Honor, and, if it is locked, he must break 
through it. 

I did not know how. 

I went in through the first door. All those 
who did as I did, are still in the kitchen, in 
the pantry, in the garage. They are washing 
dishes, polishing silver, cleaning motor-cars. 
If I eat from these dishes, if I use this silver- 
ware, if I ride in these cars, it is because I 
broke through the Gate of Honor—and 
dynamited the safe. Recognising me at once 
as one of their peers, the masters granted me 
the place they had hitherto always withheld. 
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If I am no longer a beggar and a waste force, 
it is only because the expression “Poor but 
honest” having occurred to me one day, I 
repeated it several times until I turned it 
about and made of it: “Honest—but poor!” 
I realised that, if an appreciable relation 
exists between the two propositions, the word 
“poor” always preserves something pejorative 
and degrading, that I must get rid of. 


I have promised not to dwell long on the 
first years of my life. In decency, I shall 
draw a veil over the period separating my 
fifteenth from my seventeenth year. It was a 
morose and hopeless period during the course 
of which I lacked imagination to a degree that 
will appear incredible to you, you who at 
that alleged happy age dreamed of becoming 
a Cavalry Officer, or a croupier in a Casino, 
a Cabinet Minister or First Cornetist in the 
Garde Républicaine Military Band, a judge 
or an actor of the Comédie Francaise, an am- 
bassador or a dancing-master. I formed no 
projects. I possessed neither ambition nor 
hope. I walked alone down a desolate road 
hemmed in on the right by a high wall called 
“Behavior” and on the left by another high 
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wall called ‘“Honesty”—a road staked out by 
sign-posts on which I could read “Keep your 
place,” “Work hard.” “Always look down, 
never upwards!” “Poverty is no vice!” “An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God” and 
other aphorisms well calculated to make the 
common people perfectly happy, if they ab- 
sorb them thoroughly enough. To use terms 
less ornate, I dragged a handcart through the 
streets, as I have had the honor of confiding 
to you. To the four corners of Paris, I deliv- 
ered armchairs, chairs and sofas. 


One day I went to the Restaurant Paillard, 
bearing a salmon-colored plush divan, which, 
with the help of the waiters, I carried upstairs 
to a private-room. It was a heavy task for 
the weak child I was. Perspiration streamed 
down over my body. I gasped for breath. The 
wooden frame of the divan bore cruelly down 
on my hands, swollen and streaked with 
crevices. 

Thirty years later I was destined to pene- 
trate into this same private-room in company 
with a mistress. The divan had been re- 
upholstered, the room redecorated. But it was 
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still the same room. And you may judge of 
my feelings when I found myself once more 
in this warm, richly-hung, beautifully ap- 
pointed, sound-proof, fragrant room; with 
delicate dishes before me, and, by my side, a 
lovely girl, who, with breasts visible through 
the embroidered muslin of her blouse, would 
be mine as soon as having served coffee and 
liqueurs, the maitre d’ hotel withdrew. 

My hans trembled. I was smiling. My 
eyes were filled with tears and I was moved, 
deeply moved. Never was a man more deeply 
moved, more dazed with gratitude and hap- 
piness than I was that day. The lady imagined 
this gratitude her due. She believed she was 
causing this happiness within me. She, too, 
was therefore happy. But I was thinking 
that a life which offers so many contrasts and 
awards such revenges is beautiful and good. 
So I did not open her eyes to the truth, while 
she suffered my hands, once bruised by the 
weight of the divan upon which I was to 
love her, to caress her adorable flesh. I did 
not confess the cause of my emotion. Piously, 
I respected the illusion upon which her pleas- 
ure—and consequently mine—depended. And 
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while, with fingers crossed over the nape of 
my neck, she pressed my face against her 
breast, I wept with delight. ... 


Then I was transported into a new world. 

I was no longer the apprentice, who learns 
nothing, but who sweeps the shop, who picks 
up pins and refuse, who runs errands for the 
workmen, who drags his handcart in the rain, 
through the wind and under the rays of the 
sun, who unloads and delivers staggering bur- 
dens. I had—or at least I believed I had— 
changed classes. At last I could have clean 
hands. I wore a white collar. I was a clerk, a 
bank-clerk in the Accounting Department of 
one of the greatest financial establishments in 
France. 

How had I made this jump? 

I had gone to deliver two armchairs to a 
house in the Boulevard Saint Germain, near 
the Place de la Concorde. I had dragged my 
handcart all the way from the Bastille. It 
was very hot. I had had to carry each of the 
armchairs on my head up to the third floor. 
Our customer—he seemed to be about sixty 
years of age—considered me with severity. I 
saw him shrug his shoulders and grumble 
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unintelligibly. When I had set down the sec- 
ond armchair, he came to me and said in a 
gruff voice: 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen, monsieur.” 

“Why do you look as though you were 
fifteen? Of course you don’t know. . . . This 
job tires you out, eh? It’s too hard for you? 
You need not answer me... . Come, sit 
down! .. . Rest a few moments before you 
go away again.” 

I sat down. 

The old gentleman was walking up and 
down the room. He continued to shrug his 
shoulders and to mumble. He stopped in front 
of me, his hands deep in his pockets. 

“What is your name? What do your parents 
do? Where do they live?” 

I told him my story as best I could. But I 
did not mention either my uncle or the nine 
hundred francs I had returned to him or the 
sadness of my life. Already I possessed the 
proud shame of the poor. 

“And you are content with your lot?” 

“T am not unhappy, monsieur.” 

“Will you stop lying to me, you rascal? I 
can tell you that you are unhappy, very un- 
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happy indeed, and that things have got to 
change. You never deserved to lead such an 
existence.” 

He began striding up and down again, then, 
returning and planting himself in front of 
me: 

“Ts your hand-writing fairly decent? Can 
you handle figures, can you do sums?... 
I mean, can you add? subtract? divide? mul- 
tiply?” 

I have never been able, I never shall be 
able to say that I know a thing even if I 
possess it perfectly, or that I can do a piece of 
work even when I am most familiar with the 
work in question. I entertain so profound a 
deference to any task to be accomplished, that 
I undertake it only with trepidation. How, at 
that time and in these circumstances, could I 
have answered the questions in the affirma- 
tiver I made a vague gesture. 

“We shall soon see. Go and sit down at 
that desk. Take this paper, here, this pen. 
Write what I am going to dictate to you and 
don’t be nervous!” 

I felt humiliated at my poverty, my sickly 
appearance, my pallor and above all my hands 
that looked so red, so swollen, so cracked and 
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that appeared enormous to me against the im- 
peccably white paper on which I laid them. 
Oh, how I wished I were out of this house, 
how I wished I could find myself out on the 
Boulevard Saint Germain once more, feeling 
my shoulders bruised at every step by the 
leather strap of my handcart and my palms 
scorched by the handles, feeling the fiery kiss 
of the sun on my neck, breathing the dusty 
air of overheated wooden pavements and the 
nauseating stench of drains! I recalled my 
worst days, my hardest tasks, the dirtiest 
chores I had had to do, and I thought I had 
never been so unhappy as at this moment. 

“Have you calmed down? Are you ready to 
write?” asked the old man. 

“Yes, monsieur,” I said with a gasp. 

He unfolded a newspaper and began to 
dictate: 

“The King of Spain, accompanied by his 
retinue, went to Rambouillet yesterday morn- 
ing to take part in the hunt organised by the 
President of the Republic in honor of our 
royal guest. ... The sovereign... .” 

I wrote some twenty lines. Then he gave 
me some figures to add. 

“Let me have a look at it.” 
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I handed him the paper. 

“Yes... of course! The young idiot is 
trembling as though I were going to flay him 
alive. He forms his letters badly. He made 
one spelling mistake in the dictation and he 
forgot to carry one number in the addition. 
But, in all honesty, dare I affirm that Mon- 
sieur My Son would be any more brilliant if 
he had to submit to an examination after walk- 
ing six kilometres, dragging a handcart, and 
marching up three floors, twice, with an arm- 
chair on his head?” 

The old man came back to me and said: 

“This is not good because you are a young 
noodle and you are afraid. . . . But it is not 
bad, either. . . . Let me see: are you well- 
behaved, are you earnest?” 

Those two words again! Once more those 
two words whose significance I could not un- 
derstand since I did not know one could pos- 
sibly be anything but well-behaved and earn- 
est. I looked at the old man _ without 
answering. He stared at me a long while, 
shrugged his shoulders, and then, still in a 
gruff voice: “Obviously he behaves himself! 
Naturally he is earnest! Would he be holding 
this sort of a job if he were not? Who com- 
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pels him to hold it? Who could force him to? 
And what would happen to him if he refused 
to lead such an existence? Would not society 
be compelled to look after him? He does his 
duty and society treats him as she would never 
dare treat him if he shirked it.” 

The old gentleman continued to walk to 
and fro, to shrug his shoulders and to mutter 
in angry tones. 

“You wil. oblige me,” he said “by aban- 
doning your carrier’s job. Is your health 
strong enough for you to be dragging a hand- 
cart about and carrying furniture upstairs? 
You must leave that to people stronger than 
yourself. You do not look absolutely stupid. 
I shall get you out of it and put you in a bank. 
Eh? A bank-clerk? What do you say?” 

I did not reply. I belonged to my boss. I 
owed him my time and my strength. I did not 
have the right to leave him, since I had bound 
myself to serve him. And I thought I would 
die of shame if I had to go to him and say: 
“T am leaving you, I have found a better job.” 
This conception of duty which, like all lowly 
people, I had imbibed as a suckling, I have 
preserved all my life. Even when I worked 
for people who were unaware of my efforts, 
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who deceived me or exploited me; even when 
I felt I was acting as a dupe and ruining my 
health by exhausting myself at obscure chores, 
I always respected the contract by which I had 
bound myself and I always devoted the utmost 
care to the work I undertook. 

“Well, I was talking to you, I believe,” said 
the old man. “You might at least answer!” 

“Thank you, sir.... Thank you very 
much, but. .” 

“But” 

“. .. but I prefer to stay as I am.” 


He shrugged his shoulders, spoke gruffly 
to me, forced me to tell him why I was refus- 
ing his offer. When I had confided my 
scruples, he bounded across the room: 

“Think of it! Good Lord! that’s marvelous! 
Admirable! Admirable to the point of tears! 
Louise! Louise!” 

He opened a door. 

“Louise! Louise! Come here! You must see 
this!” 

A lady—the wife of the old gentleman— 
came into the study. She was younger than he 
and she must have been very beautiful in the 
past. She seemed gentle and kind. The repose 
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one sensed in her formed a contrast to the con- 
tinual flurry of her husband. Half-worried, 
half-amused, she questioned: 

‘What is the matter now?” 

“You see this child? You see his cardboard 
face, his chicken’s shoulders, his drawn fea- 
tures, his arms . . . well, his arms that are 
not arms. How old do you think he is? Four- 
teen? Well, he is seventeen, my dear. And do 
you know «hat he does? He drags handcarts. 
By this means he treated himself to a trip from 
the Bastille to your residence. And, to catch 
his breath, he carried two armchairs upstairs. 
That is what he did this afternoon, after hav- 
ing worked all morning. He will do the same 
thing tomorrow.” 

The lady looked at me compassionately. 
Her husband continued: 

“T forgot to draw attention to a simple de- 
tail: his parents died three years ago. He is 
alone and he lives on what he earns. Well, hav- 
ing assured myself that this athlete knows 
more or less how to write and add, I offered 
him a job at the Crédit Général. Now he re- 
fuses. And do you know why? Monsieur is 
bound to his employer by his word. Monsieur 
does not wish to leave his employer who needs 
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him and would be left in difficulties. Mon- 
sieur respects the tacit contract that binds him 
to the rich man, the solid, healthy and joyous- 
lived man who ties a handcart to his rump and 
makes him tramp mile after mile in the hot 
sun to deliver furniture for forty sous a day. 
And Monsieur confessed to me that he would 
die of shame if he had to tell his boss “I have 
found a better job. I am going away. Look 
for some other unfortunate little beast of 
burden and let zt croak!” 

The old man took breath again and seizing 
me roughly by the shoulder: 

“Tell me, you young nincompoop! Will 
your boss have the same scruples the day 
when, for one reason or another and. even 
without any reason, he wants to get rid of 
your Will he ask himself if you need him in 
order to keep alive? Will he respect the con- 
tract that binds him to youre Will he die of 
shame when he tells you: ‘I’ve seen enough 
of you! Get out! Get the hell out of here!” 

‘That is not the same thing,” I said firmly. 

“Yesr Indeed! Really? And why note” 

“Well he . . . he’s the boss . . . so he has 
the right to discharge me, but I have not the 
right to desert him. It would not be fair.” 
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“Shall I brain him? Shall I murder him 
on the spot?” cried the old man, his excite- 
ment growing in spite of his wife’s efforts to 
calm him. 

“Look here! Out with you! Take your 
handcart back! Tell your boss I am coming to 
see him and talk to him tomorrow. And take 
Oo SG 

He placed a twenty-franc gold-piece in my 
hand. 

I went out. 
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FORTNIGHT later I was a bank- 

clerk. I had been wrenched, in spite 

of myself, from the miserable condi- 
tion, in which I wished, through scruple, to 
remain. The wife of the old gentleman of 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain had undertaken 
to dress me in a manner in keeping with my 
new position. Since I ceased to be a manual 
laborer in order to become a clerk (which I 
considered a rise), it was highly necessary for 
me to adopt the kind of livery worn by those 
among whom I was henceforth to live. Good- 
bye to my overalls, my woolen vest, my cap, 
my canvas shoes or wooden sabots: I now 
wore a suit of clothes, a white collar and a 
derby hat! 

I do not know if you ever happened to be 
projected one fine day from one class into 
another, as I was, or to undergo a complete 
sartorial transformation as I did. If so, you 
know what were my emotion, my amazement, 
my joy and my pride when for the first time 
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in my life I was dressed as a gentleman... . 
and in new clothes. . . . I, who hitherto had 
worn nothing but my father’s old cast-offs, 
patched and readjusted to my size, as well as 
possible, by my mother .. . or second-hand 
suits which I procured as best I could, when 
I could. Yes, I was proud when I drew on my 
relatively smart shoes, when I donned my 
suit, fastened my collar, knotted my cravat, 
put my litt!> derby on my head. 

I was seventeen years old! .. . 

I think it is an age when vanity is pardon- 
able. And I repeat, it was the first time I 
wore clothes that had not been previously 
worn by someone else. That, you see, is a thing 
that cannot be forgotten. And it is probably 
because they cherish such dazzling memories, 
that men who spent the first years of their life 
in destitution can, in their maturity, pass in 
front of shops heaped high with luxurious 
children’s clothing without stealing them to 
dress small poor children in them. Since then, 
I have often regretted I did not preserve my 
miserable apprentice-upholsterer’s rags, and 
my first clerk’s suit. With the oval medallion, 
enhanced—if I may say so—by half a cheap 
pearl, by the promissory notes my uncle from 
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Clermont had so kindly restored to me, so I 
might have something by which to remember 
my father, I would have constituted a little 
private collection that I might have looked at 
sometimes with profit. From these humble 
objects a melancholy and a sweetness would 
have arisen to calm my fever in certain some- 
what dismal hours, to incite me to a greater 
indulgence towards life, my fellow-men and 
myself. And perhaps also, I would have ac- 
quired sooner that tender scepticism to which 
I am beginning to yield. 

When I found myself transformed, as I 
have told, I felt I was stronger and suppler. I 
bore my head high. I conceived obscurely that 
life is vast and complex, that it offers possibili- 
ties I had never suspected, whose nature I did 
not distinguish. I also felt my timidity melt- 
ing, that timidity I owe to my origin, to the 
misery and resignation in which my people 
had lived, which they had incorporated in my 
flesh when they created me and which during 
so many years was to weigh me down in my 
flight. 

A quiet audacity permeated my being .. . 
and it vanished as soon as I found myself on 
the Boulevard des Capucines in front of the 
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Duke building I must enter. At the sight = 
those walls of stone and of marble, of those 
proud colonnades, of those plates upon which 
were engraved, in letters of gold, words whose 
meaning I did not know,—I almost fainted. 
I was no more than a small, soft, tremulous 
shred of a rag. I wished to escape, to go back 
home, to put on my tatters again, to re-enter 
my own sphere. But once more I was held 
back by scruple; I no longer possessed the 
right to evade my new duty, since from now 
on my work belonged to those who owned 
this palace. The sentiment animating me was 
exactly the same as that which had made me 
refuse to leave my boss of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine when this was proposed to me. 

My destiny determined that I cross this 
threshold. I crossed it, just as I would have 
crossed it, incidentally, if I had known death 
awaited me on the other side. 

Between this moment and the moment when 
I stood before the man who was doubtless my 
department-head, I do not know what hap- 
pened. I had fallen head-first into a great 
dark hole. No doubt I must have asked an 
attendant the way, I must have followed cor- 
ridors, I must have mounted stairways. But 
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I had accomplished these successive move- 
ments in a state of absolute unconsciousness. 
And when, many times in the course of the 
years that followed, on my way to work, I 
used to: try to remember how, by what path, I 
had gone from the sidewalk to the Account- 
ing Department, I could never succeed. 
There I stood, my derby in my hand, before 
a middle-aged man seated at a table on which 
were a blotter, an ink-well, two green card- 
board filing-boxes. He was my chief. His 
forehead was naked and bumpy. Some dis- 
colored hair curled up a little above his ears. 
Discolored, too, was the wisp he wore on his 
chin, which seemed false, so impossible would 
it appear for anything at all to grow on the 
arid field of his face. His skin was of parch- 
ment. His blue eyes reminded me of those of 
that honest man, my uncle from Clermont. 
But they were lighter and, above all, brighter. 
They even possessed a vivacity which put me 
ill at ease. My chief spoke very loudly, 
isolating each syllable. It was evident that he 
prided himself upon his impeccable diction 
and wished to be heard by each of his forty 
subordinates, who, bent over long parallel 
tables, were turning the leaves of various 
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bundles of papers, pinning documents to- 
gether, writing figures in fat account-books 
and performing vertiginous sums. He must 
be heard throughout the entire building: his 
clear, well-pitched, distinct voice passed 
through walls and partitions. And everyone 
knew what a poor devil I was, where I was 
born, of what parents, what I had done 
hitherto. No one but was informed that the 
new clerk v.as a pauper, a solitary pauper 
who owed it to the charity of a gruff and 
somewhat excited old man that he was no 
longer dragging a handcart through the streets 
of Paris. I did not blush either at my origins, 
or at what I suffered, or at the work I had 
done. None the less, I would have wished to 
be making my confession to my chief alone 
and I would have wished him to keep it to 
himself. But whereas I was speaking to him 
in a low voice, he felt he must repeat very 
loudly and very distinctly, in that voice he 
pitched so fiercely, the end of each of my 
sentences. 

“Oh yes! . .. orphan at fifteen! I under- 
eramde<s 

"Oh ‘yes! .. You washed bottles! . .. 
Bxactly ls. <2” 
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“Oh yes! ... you dragged a hand-cart, 
you delivered furniture, you cleaned out the 
workshop . . . quite so... . quite so... .” 

The forty gentlemen present, who wore 
coats and collars with such ease, might, from 
then on, consider me an intruder, an inter- 
loper in their midst, since I did not belong to 
their class. And if I was embarrassed, hor- 
ribly embarrassed, it was because the head of 
my department had just presented me to them 
by emphasizing my temerity, my lack of 
humility, my desire not to stay in the place to 
which my birth had ordained me. 

I was seated in front of one of the large 
tables. I was given papers on which numbers 
were written. They were to be copied in a 
ledger, added up, and, once the total was ob- 
tained, they were to be compared to a number 
furnished by another department. If these 
tallied, we were to take another sheaf of 
papers; if they did not tally, we were to add 
up again, until they did. 

I understood the mechanics of this job very 
quickly. Moreover I was in a hurry to settle 
down to it. But I was divided between joy 
at having at last escaped from the question- 
ing of my chief and fear of writing my figures 
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wrong, of making a mistake in my additions, 
of being obviously unfit for this work. My 
neighbor, who had been detailed to make 
things clear to me, had said to me: 

“Take your time. Just watch that your 
numbers run straight down in even columns, 
with no cypher out of line. As for the rest, 
it will go by itself. And if there is a mistake, 
I shall have it checked up this evening. For 
a few days ** will seem difficult to you. You 
will be absorbed to such a degree that you 
will find yourself adding up figures at night 
in your dreams. Later you will do your work 
as we do, while thinking of something else, 
and you will find yourself adding up sums 
of four and five figures at once.” 

I would have liked to thank this gentleman 
who was so kind, so gentle, so helpful, so free 
from superiority, who was perfectly willing 
to speak cordially to me and to offer me his 
help. But I could not find the proper words 
and I bent over my task with delight. A hap- 
piness I had not believed possible, surged 
through me. I was clean. I was working 
seated. I was being addressed respectfully for 
the first time! 

Smile if you like, Smile! 
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I wanted to cry: for had not everybody 
until now owned the right to treat me like a 
servant? 

I carefully copied the numbers I was to 
reproduce. They all reached the million, some 
of them the ten million mark. And the col- 
umn down which they spread was sixty lines 
long. When I saw myself face to face with 
this addition, my head swam. I was convinced 
that I would never succeed in getting to the 
end of my task, that I would never be able to 
carry out properly so complicated a piece of 
work. Wisdom suggested that I retire. But 
I was considering my neighbors: seated on 
chairs whose front feet alone touched the 
ground, they were drumming a tattoo on their 
wooden tables, whistling between their teeth 
or conversing in low tones, while their pens 
ran down the columns from top to bottom. 
This gave me courage. I undertook my addi- 
tion. The total was wrong as I had expected. 
I began again more slowly. The second total, 
different from the first, was just as wrong. 
Then I solicited the help of my neighbor. 
He took my ledger and without ceasing for a 
single moment to hum, at the end of ten min- 
utes he wrote precisely the number that was 
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to be found at the bottom of the column. 

“There you are,” he said, “It is no harder 
than that. In three days you will do just as 
I do.” 

He was flattering me. It took me a week to 
learn to perform this task to which I was to 
be harnessed for months, without ever being 
able to find out what the numbers I added in 
columns represented. Two of my colleagues 
had been b-at over the same table, one for 
eight years, the other for nineteen. And they 
still did not know what purpose their work 
was serving. 

Since then, I have learned that resignation 
in men almost always comes from their dis- 
cretion, their lack of curiosity, the fear they 
nourish of looking over the hedge that bor- 


ders the road they follow... or on the 
other side of the page on which they are writ- 
ing 


When I had acquired enough dexterity to 
perform my task mechanically, I could drum 
on the wooden table, look about me and take 
in the life of the office. The impression I 
had felt, of having slipped into a class superior 
to mine as I took my place among my col- 
leagues, disappeared. These gentlemen in 
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coats and white collars were all poor clods as 
I was, most likely born in an environment 
similar to the one I was leaving. I felt it from 
the very first week that I lived in common 
with them. Ah, poor devils, bent all day over 
the most ungrateful of tasks whose import and 
meaning they did not know! Poor devils with 
their heels worn down, their dubious linen, 
their threadbare clothes, adding up fabulous 
sums every day! Poor devils whose companion 
I was for so many years; among whom I 
would still be, if I had not been able to dis- 
cover, in this office where I have left them, 
a spring-board that none of them had seen; 
if I had not one day dared to strike this 
spring-board with my heel to vault over the 
wall which separates the slaves from the mas- 
ters, to land among the latter and take at their 
table a place I was never to abandon. 

I observed how the office lived under the 
rod of our blue-eyed chief, with his bald skull, 
his parchment skin, and his little goatee that 
looked false. Lazy and gossiping, a great 
reader and commentator of the newspapers, 
enjoying and abusing somewhat of an almost 
uncontrolled authority over his subordinates, 
he was a marionette, ridiculous, lazy and not 
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even cruel. He nourished one passion: to read 
aloud the catalogues of seed merchants, and 
one hatred: the Republic. No one, moreover, 
had ever been able to determine the motives 
of this passion and this hatred, since our chief 
owned no garden and since he was the son 
of an exile of December the Second, a fact 
he proclaimed at every opportunity. About 
this marionette, I can again see other marion- 
ettes who bccame animate only during the 
rare hours he was away. Brissaud, the limping 
red-headed fellow who walked on crutches, 
who imitated a piano, a clarinette, a cornet, 
and the chimes. 

“Brissaud! . . . Brissaud! . . . The Bells! 
... The Bells!” we cried as soon as the 
chief’s back was turned. And out of this 
frail and deformed body, from those lips so 
pale under their golden fringe, issued the 
great voice of sounding brass, paradoxical, 
enormous, majestic. 

Lancel, the little dark-haired consumptive 
with wavy hair, and a complexion the color 
of a rich magnolia, who learned the society 
column of the Echo de Paris by heart every 
morning, so as to be able to tell each of us, 
with so gracious a smile that one might well 
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have believed him empowered to transmit in- 
vitations to us: 

“Tea-dance this afternoon at five o’clock at 
the Comtesse de Béarn’s . . . at her residence 
in the Rue de: Lille; . 

—Tomorrow, Garden Party at the house of 
the Duchesse de LaRochefoucauld-Doudeau- 
ville in honor of the Maharajah of Ka- 
pourtalah.... 

—Small dinner followed by intimate recep- 
tion next Thursday at Mme. Loevenstein’s 
new apartment in the Avenue du Bois. .. .” 
Lancel, who on Spring evenings walked up 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées keeping close 
to the edge of the pavement; and who, with a 
charming gesture, bowed to the smart ladies 
seated in the depths of their victorias. They 
answered the pauper’s homage with a smile, 
whilst he, creating the most beautiful of illu- 
sions for himself, lived in an enchanted para- 
dise. 

Caillol, who dined at night on one roll, in 
order to be able to go every night to the 
Opéra Comique, who was so crammed with 
music that he happened several times a day, 
in the midst of the silence of the office, to 
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burst into an overture and to beat out its meas- 
sreinaitenzy. ...). 

Tabaraud, a very old clerk, alderman of a 
small township in the suburbs of Paris, of 
which he hoped to be Mayor, and for which 
he had taken it into his head to build a City- 
Hall modelled on that of Brussels. . . . 

For five years he had been working on the 
cardboard model of the proud edifice with 
which he +. ished to endow this village of rag- 
pickers and plasterers where he lived in a 
miserable shanty. Armed with rulers, com- 
passes, erasers, thin knives, he cut out, assem- 
bled and glued bands, squares, lozenges of 
cardboard which, under his not unskilled fin- 
gers, became campaniles, spires or flowers, 
string-courses, acroterions or architraves. 

He too lived in his enchanted dream. He 
died at the moment he was about to attack the 
covering of his cardboard building. We sent 
the model to his wife. It formed, to be sure, 
the entire legacy left by this visionary. 

Fourest, who “polluted himself” regularly 
every Saturday and arrived every Monday 
morning with his nose scraped, a bump on his 
forehead or a black eye... . 
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Dubois, who knew the complete works of 
Dérouléde by heart and who had undertaken 
to write patriotic poems on all the rhymes of 
the fables of La Fontaine. With this intent, he 
had first copied out all these rhymes in an 
enormous ledger and every day he hewed at 
his poem. Death interrupted him in the midst 
of his work, just as he was finishing Book IIT 
of “Hymns of Adoration to my Beloved 
France.” 

Potelet, who painted atrocious pictures, 
who knew it, but who experienced heaven 
knows what sadistic joy in furnishing the 
houses of his relatives and friends with these, 
at every birthday, on every anniversary. 

“Ha, ha,” he used to say with a laugh that 
gurgled like an emptying sink, “I had a lot of 
fun yesterday. I palmed off one of my gift- 
horses on my cousin . . . something genuine 
. . . you know, real Potelet, if you see what 
I mean? It represents a flock of sheep, tricked 
out in pink neckties, browsing grass that looks 
like steel-wool. It’s enough to make a negro 
vomit or to give a blind man ophthalmia! And 
one square yard in size, too. Nobody can 
miss it in a dining-room, I wish you could 
have seen my cousin’s mug! Fun! well I bet 
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I had plenty of it! And I promised her its 
counterpart for next year: lard swans gliding 
in a lake of liquid manure. That little bibelot 
will be artistic too, you can take your old 
friend Potelet’s word for it.” 

“What!” you will say, “puppets, nothing 
but puppets then? Not a man, not one decent 
character among your companions?” 

—I beg your pardon: there was. Fourest, 
the man who punctually “got himself pol- 
luted” and who arrived at the office on Mon- 
day morning, his face bearing the glorious 
marks of the night’s combat he had waged 
against a door, a tree or a street-lamp between 
Saturday and Sunday. There was a man, there 
was character, there was intelligence. He 
even possessed—I write this without irony at 
the end of twenty-five years and from out of 
the experience I have acquired during this 
period—one of the clearest and most bril- 
liant intellects I have ever known. Entrusted 
with the most complicated work of our de- 
partment, “honored” as he said “by a stipend 
of two-hundred and seventy-five francs and 
the confidence of the Board of Directors” all 
of whose secrets he knew, whose confidential 
files he revised and whose private books he 
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kept, he acquitted himself of his work with 
an ease, a rapidity and a sureness that were 
miraculous. Jovial and bantering, always 
speaking as though in the barrack-room, with 
an accent of the people which he exaggerated 
with pleasure, he had studied in its slightest 
details the immense machine of which we 
were the unconscious works. He alone knew 
whence came the accounts we received and 
whither those we made were despatched, and 
many a time I have seen directors consult him 
with deference on a particularly ticklish 
point. 

At such moments, Fourest was transfigured. 
With flawless dignity, observing an attitude 
as far removed from servility as from the fatu- 
ous childishness which would have puffed up 
many a man in his place, he listened to the 
Great Man and tugged at his rat’s mustache. 
Nor had the problem been completely ex- 
posed, before he had solved it. 

Fourest’s intelligence was not merely pro- 
fessional. It extended to all domains. When, 
years later, [ had developed my powers some- 
what, I appreciated all the treasures latent in 
the mind of this methodical and jeering 
drunkard. On beings, things and events, he 
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pronounced opinions which belonged to him- 
self alone, which at first surprised and some- 
times even shocked and revolted one. But if 
one managed to cast off one’s ready-made 
ideas, those ideas and conceptions that men 
hand on to each other without taking the 
trouble to examine and verify them, then one 
understood that Fourest was invariably right, 
that he always saw clearly and—what is more 
beautiful and noble than even intellect—that 
he was always kind, fair, generous... . 

“How does it happen” you will continue to 
object, “that with such gifts this exceptional 
man never raised himself above the worse than 
mediocre position in which he wallowed? 
No doubt his vice prevented him from rising.” 

—Not at all. From the moment he realised 
that, in spite of his professional worth (he 
was aware of it), in spite of his intelligence 
(he could not be blind to it), he would never 
manage to “succeed,” to “make good”—from 
that moment on, he too, took refuge in his arti- 
ficial paradise. 

It is your own affair if you feel more in- 
dulgent towards the other office maniacs: 
Brissaud who made the brass of bells peal 
through his frail carcass; Lancel, mad about 
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smart society; Caillol, drunk with music; 
Tabaraud, the architect; Dubois the poet or 
Potelet the painter. 

That is your affair. But leave me to love 
and to admire Fourest. He was a man. He had 
character. Here was a soul! 


I had remained silent and timid. Through 
a craintive reserve which makes me nervous 
lest people think I am trying to thrust myself 
forward among them—a reserve which I have 
never been able to get rid of and which, since 
I have won my freedom, has, on occasion, 
made me pass for an aloof man—I mingled 
only rarely with my companions. Believing me 
taciturn, perhaps wily, they respected the 
silence in which they believed I imprisoned 
myself voluntarily. But how often I would 
wish to emerge from it, to joke as they did, to 
laugh and to sing as they did, when, in the ab- 
sence of the chief, these men, some of whom 
had reached or passed the age of fifty, became 
more mischievous than street-urchins. 

Fourest was more or less the only one who 
spoke to me. Sometimes he came and stood 
behind me. He used to wait until I had writ- 
ten the total of a column at the bottom of one 
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page and carried it over to the next. Then 
he seized my chair by the back, tipped it back- 
ward, held me in that position a moment, and, 
in his thick voice, related to me, in terms 
generally ribald but picturesque, stories that 
invariably succeeded in making me laugh. 

“My lad, you’re too earnest” he used to say, 
“You will never amount to anything. I was 
like that too at your age. I gave them every- 
thing that as in me. I thought it would help 
me in some way. Observe the splendid situ- 
ation I prepared for myself. Twenty-two 
years of service, and I am honored by the re- 
spect of my chiefs and a stipend of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five francs per month. 
That’s that, my son! 

“Fortunately, there is Saturday night. Ah, 
my Saturday nights! I assure you I would not 
change places with that idiot Lancel’s friends. 
Saturday night is my Garden Party, my Thé 
Dansant, my informal reception, my Dinner- 
Dance. It’s beautiful! It’s superb! From seven 
o’clock on, I am the eminent financier who 
directs the Crédit Général. And I beg you 
to believe things hum. Business pours in on 
all sides. Money flows in. I telephone to ev- 
ery agency in the home and foreign fields. 
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Through my orders, I revolutionise the ex- 
changes of London, Berlin, New York. I 
reign over the Exchange Market. Later, I am 
Minister of Finance, Prime Minister, Presi- 
dent of the Republic, King of England, Em- 
peror of Germany, His Holiness the Pope! 
That is my apotheosis! 

“Afterwards, of course, there are bound to 
be breakages. Tumultuous events certainly oc- 
cur: something like a riot, a revolution, a sud- 
den and violent change of régime, for I wake 
up on Sunday evening in a kind of dark, damp 
and cold closet—such is my elegant interior— 
dressed like a beggar, my image more or 
less deteriorated. I have once more become 
Fourest, Auguste, tax-payer and voter in the 
slum districts, employee of the Crédit Général 
for the last twenty years, and possessing, for 
food, clothing and lodging, two-hundred and 
seventy-five francs from which I must deduct 
funds to finance the proper staging of my lit- 
tle weekly fairyland.” 

Behind this raillery, I felt a great sensitive- 
ness, a great sadness, the immense regret of a 
man who, knowing himself a failure, has made 
up his mind to laugh at it, as do his fellows, 
in order not to weep... . 
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One evening at six o’clock, my work fin- 
ished, I was leaving the office, alone as usual. 
I found myself at the door at the same time as 
Fourest. I made way for him. 

He looked at me insistently and said: 

“Of course! I would have wagered on 
it. There’s no need to study this lad for 
months... .” 

He shrugged his shoulders and continuing: 

“As for you, my boy, you will always al- 
low people to beat you to it! Good Lord! 
when you have your hand on the knob, you 
must open the door resolutely and pass 
through! Give up your place? Give up your 
turn? Has anybody ever given up theirs to 
your Do you imagine any one ever will? If 
you do, you’re quite wrong, son. To speak 
somewhat more elegantly, you belong to the 
race of boobs, of dumb-bells, of soft-hearted 
idiots—whichever you like—just as I do, just 
as I shall until the day I take a turn in a 
world which I hope will prove rather more 
amusing, all the same... .” 

Fourest seized my arm, pushed me in front 
of him and we left the bank together. 

It was a fine Spring afternoon. The trees 
of the boulevard were topped by a fragile 
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dome of green leaves. A somewhat intoxi- 
cating mildness floated in the air. 

With a flame in their eyes, men glanced at 
women, who, delivered from the weight of 
winter clothing, now offered with an ingenu- 
ous joy the spectacle of breasts virtually naked 
under transparent muslin or light linen. 

It was the charming time of tulips, of 
hyacinths, of gilliflowers, and of the first 
roses. It was Spring in Paris, the only Spring 
I knew then, the only Spring I knew for 
many years, the Spring that blossoms on the 
branches of chestnut-trees, on the little push- 
carts or baskets of the flower-women and on 
the lips of young girls. How precocious a 
Spring! A Spring so soon faded but so deli- 
cious; Spring which was to seem more moving 
still to me when the real Spring, that of or- 
chards, of forests, of plains and of rivers was 
to be revealed to me. A joyous humming filled 
the boulevard. Over the street reigned a 
prodigious movement of cabs. The crowds, 
their youth recaptured, glided over the side- 
walks. At the terraces of cafés, all the tables 
were occupied. And we walked, Fourest and 
I, amid an animation, under a peaceful and 
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vaporous light, through a mildness that in- 
toxicated me. 

Fourest lived in Montmartre. I walked by 
his side. We took one of the streets that wind 
up towards the church of Notre Dame de 
Lorette. My friend did not speak. I was daz- 
zled and, as it were, intoxicated with the 
whirlwind of the life into which I had just 
been thrown and with that fragrance which 
for the first time I savored in the air: the fra- 
grance of Spring over Paris. A complex and 
subtle fragrance. A fragrance which, ever 
since, I have always been able to capture when 
it begins to float over the still half-drowsy 
city. A fragrance which, on occasions,—a 
rainy day, a misty afternoon—when I receive 
a gust of it in the face, makes me cry out with 
a rapture which may astonish or make you 
smile: “It is Spring!” 

We had crossed the outer boulevards; in the 
nebulous and rosy dusk, we climbed a street so 
little and so unfrequented that we might have 
been in a country-town. We could hear our 
heels ringing on the asphalt. 

Fourest, who had been smoking, threw 
away his cigarette with a quick movement and 
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resumed aloud the remarks he had been mak- 
ing to himself for the last few moments. 
“Yes, old boy, twenty years of service 
and two-hundred and seventy-five francs per 
month. I began as office-boy. I was twelve. 
When there were no stamps to stick on en- 
velopes and no errands to run for the different 
departments, I offered to help the clerks in 
their work. That was how I learned to handle 
figures, to add them up, to make out state- 
ments, to balance accounts. At the age of four- 
teen, I was still office-boy but the head of the 
department considered me his best clerk. 
When something failed to check up, when 
everyone had struggled in vain to try to dis- 
cover an error, they called for Auguste. Au- 
guste stuck to it like a leech. He ticked off 
the figures, once more he began operations 
over which men of forty years of age had 
worked twenty times, and he always succeeded 
in spotting the mistake. At the age of fifteen, 
I was made clerk. You can imagine how proud 
I was and how confident for the future. I was 
convinced—since I was said to be gifted and, 
moreover, my superiority over my fellows was 
undeniable—I was convinced that I could get 
somewhere. I therefore worked as you cannot 
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imagine a child working. When I had finished 
my task, I threw myself upon that of others. 
I wished to understand and to know every- 
thing. As soon as I had a few sous, I bought 
books on Accounting, Banking, Exchange. 
I spent nights—dquite literally, nights—in 
studying by myself the mechanism of credit 
transactions, of options, of the difference in 
price between firm and optional stock, of ar- 
bitrages and continuations. 

At your age I was conducting (on paper of 
course) financial operations on every exchange 
in the world. I sold in London. I bought in 
New York. I used one part of my imaginary 
capital in an arbitrage on Berlin or in a con- 
tinuation on Vienna. J sent—for the sake of 
my health!—a hundred telegrams a day which 
I composed as carefully as though I had had 
to pay for them. My books were kept in a su- 
perb manner, and I do not think that at that 
period I ever read any newspaper outside of 
“The Market.” But I read it thoroughly and 
I never needed to look long for the quotation 
of a certain stock. You can imagine how much 
the idiotic work in the office interested me. 
I seethed in the place, I fretted and fretted 
because I felt, because I knew I could and 
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should do something else, I wanted to clear 
out of that addition-factory. Ten times I 
begged to be transferred. Ten times my chief 
put me off under various pretexts. The real 
reason was that he needed me. My insistence 
finished by making an enemy of him. Then I 
grew obstinate and went straight to the Chief 
of the Personnel. 

Do you know what the Chief of the Person- 
nel answered when I told him of my efforts, 
proved the range of my information, demon- 
strated that I was worthy of a better fate? 
Well, here you are my boy, remember this: 

“We do not need a jack of all trades, a man, 
who scatters his ability. Stay where you are. 
A clerk in a department is changed only at the 
request of the department-head, and gener- 
ally it means a very bad record.” | 

I wanted to leave the hole, go into a smaller 
bank where at least I could have worked and 
shown what I knew. I confided my project to 
my dear good mother. And it very nearly 
‘killed her! She was proud of the “position” 
of her son, so proud and so happy! Living in 
a daze since I had abandoned my little heavy 
green cloth jacket with golden buttons, she be- 
lieved it was sufficient to be a clerk in the 
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Crédit Général to possess the sum of all glory, 
and all happiness, and to aspire to no higher 
ambition. Our poverty was a light burden for 
her since I was a “gentleman,” since I was 
granted the honor of spending my youth in 
that great building. During her rare hours of 
leisure, she used to come to contemplate its 
facade, her hands joined in a gesture of adora- 
tion, an ecstatic smile playing on her lips. 
Poor dear yood old woman! Poor mother! 
She had suffered and wept so much that I be- 
lieved the source of her tears was dried up. 

That day I understood how she was begin- 
ning to live in me once more, how she had re- 
traced her steps so that our shadows might 
merge and she might undergo the trials my 
budding youth was to impose upon her. She 
sobbed like a child. I had to take her in my 
arms and swear on the grave of my father, 
as she begged me, never again to mention a 
change of job in her presence, never again to 
entertain a thought so unworthy of a good 
son. And she repeated between two sobs: 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss... a 
rolling stone gathers no moss!” 

Of course I stayed on at the Bank.... I 
stayed so thoroughly that I am still there! I 
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have the same chair, the same pad, the same 
blotter, the same wooden pin-tray! 

These comprise my entire family, old man! 
A joke, isn’t itPp—I assure you, there are days 
when_I want to throw them all out of the 
window—and jump after them myself—just 
to see if I would reach the boulevard be- 
fore the pad or after the pin-tray. One of 
these mornings, I shall gratify my wish. And 
people will explain the thing by mentioning 
my Saturday night Garden Party. And yet I 
kept my faith. I thought that in spite of every- 
thing I would succeed in getting the better 
of a ridiculous rule that consists, in the society 
in which we live, in neutralising as many men 
as possible, in order to have to share the gifts 
of life among the smallest number of people. 
Idiots! Idiots and criminals! I did not even 
ask for riches, I did not care a damn for them. 
I don’t care a damn for them. I never shall 
care a damn for them all my life. I wanted my 
energy put to use instead of wasted. I asked 
my employers to cultivate my youth, to plunge 
their hands deep in its soil, to gorge them- 
selves on the fruits it must certainly produce, 
if they did not persist in willing it sterile. 
All my efforts were in vain. When I realised 
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I would not leave the groove in which I had 
been buried, I made a bonfire of my books. 
I have never had so beautiful a fire in my 
fire-place. Truly, a rich man’s fire. I gave up 
buying ‘The Market,” I read the articles of 
politicians like Henri Rochefort and all I 
expect of life is the Saturday nights it may be 
pleased to grant me.” 

Fourest lighted another cigarette and con- 
tinued: 

“Do you know when and how [J at last un- 
derstood? I shall tell you. One evening, as I 
was leaving the office, I was figuring in my 
head one of those vast operations I was telling 
you about a moment ago. Suddenly, from a 
door on the panel of which one could and 
still can see an engraved brass plate bearing 
the words: “Research Department,” there 
emerged three young men, dressed extremely 
smartly. Although physically they were very 
different, they possessed in common an ease 
of gait and attitude, a nonchalant assurance, 
a confidence testifying that they were born to 
be masters in our organisation. 

“The very sound of their voices, the way 
they articulated their words allowed no doubt 
on that score to linger in my mind. I knew 
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nothing about them: whether they were edu- 
cated or ignorant, intelligent or stupid, labori- 
ous or lazy, nor did the rather attentive scru- 
tiny to which I subjected them reveal any- 
thing to me. Moreover I did not make any 
further investigation, having realised, at the 
very moment of asking myself these questions, 
how utterly vain they were. The qualities and 
the defects of the three young men could not 
modify their situation any more than my qual- 
ities or defects could modify mine. Born 
among the masters, they would be masters, 
whereas I, born among those who serve, would 
serve to the end of my days. Their position 
in this bank was precisely their position in 
life. And that is why, though so young and so 
inexperienced, they took the dvor leading to 
the sanctuary where the Bank’s big business 
is evolved. They will conduct this business no 
better and no worse than their predecessors; 
but this business will automatically, ineluc- 
tably assure them power, authority, an imper- 
turbable self-confidence and it will maintain 
them in the rank in which they were born. 
That door, you see, is a symbol. I had nour- 
ished a dangerous illusion when I believed it 
would be possible, having entered life through 
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the wrong door, to follow the same road as 
those who had come in through the right door. 
But do not suppose that I suffered when I 
made this discovery. Do not suppose, either, 
that I harbored any feeling of hatred towards 
the three smart young men who, holding their 
walking-sticks tight under their arms and 
drawing on their light yellow gloves, walked 
downstairs in front of me. They were no more 
responsible tor their lot than I am responsible 
for mine or you for yours. 

“In order to complete my demonstration, I 
shall confide this to you. I am aware of every 
turn of the screw on the other side of the door 
through which I have never passed. Every 
document drawn up in there passes through 
my hands. I distinguish, in a report or a piece 
of research, what affairs may be undertaken 
with a chance of profit. I prepare distant and 
fruitful missions which are entrusted to others. 
Is someone leaving for Rio, Calcutta, Samar- 
kand or Yokohama? It is Fourest, Auguste 
Fourest, the former office-boy Auguste, hon- 
ored in the ninth lustrum of his life by the 
confidence of his high chiefs and by monthly 
appointments amounting to two-hundred and 
seventy-five francs, who prepares the work of 
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the emissaries. He informs them of the re- 
sources of the countries, of the industries 
already established there, of those that are 
prosperous, of those that have failed and that 
might be bought up at a profit. But it is the 
other fellow who takes the Orient Express or 
the Transatlantic Liner. And Fourest saw the 
sea once in his life, old man, having journeyed 
to Dieppe, on August 15th., on an excursion 
train. You really must give yourself that treat, 
I assure you it’s well worth the money. 

“T tell you I did not go in through the right 
door. And now that I have acquired sufficient 
wisdom to judge of these matters objectively 
—which means as though I were not directly 
concerned—I realise that everyone cannot go 
through it. But what I realise less clearly, 
what, indeed, I do not realise at all, is why the 
Bank does not trouble to search, amid the im- 
mense crowd of men, for those who are best 
qualified to govern its affairs. Applying the 
principle of the least effort and that of “it will 
do well enough during my lifetime,” it en- 
trusts its destiny blindly to those it has at hand, 
who, incidentally, by the force of circum- 
stances, keep up the movement of the machine. 
The machine is working badly. It creaks all 
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over. You bet they are busy running it down. 
But since, in order to make it work right, 
it would be necessary to examine each part of 
it, to do away with certain organs of proved 
uselessness and to add those that have become 
necessary, it appears too complicated. So they 
wait till it is lying on its side, in the ditch, 
before they make any plans. 

“As for me, I don’t care a damn, my little 
friends! I nave already ceased to be one of 
you! I no longer live more than eight or ten 
hours a week. . . . Leave me time to treat 
myself to a few more parties and I will take 
French leave, on tiptoe, without regret, with- 
out rancor, I promise you.” 

“But what about M. Lorrain, our Presi- 
dent?” I dared to object, “He too went in 
through the wrong door, since he began in the 
capacity of office-boy as you did. That did not 
prevent him from soaring very high.” 

Fourest said: 

“Objection sustained! An intelligent obser- 
vation that I have often made to myself, with- 
out finding, moreover, a way of answering it 
that really satisfies me. I might say to you: 
‘The times are not the same’ which would be 
siliy. Or I might say: “The exception proves 
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the rule.’ That would be even more idiotic. So, 
I content myself with confessing quite hon- 
estly and stupidly: ‘I don’t know!’ But I think 
one element of the problem is lacking. I am 
inclined to think that a fortunate circum- 
stance, which never arose in my life, must have 
occurred at a given moment in the life of our 
President. And since, being intelligent and 
endowed with a great capacity for work, he 
constituted a force, there resulted from this 
chance encounter between himself and for- 
tune an indissoluble union which I applaud 
with tears in my eyes.” 


Fourest had reached his house. He left me. 
Vibrant, atingle with what I had heard, try- 
ing unsuccessfully to draw a moral from the 
flow of words my friend had just let loose 
upon me, I walked down into Paris. 

I was often to think of this conversation. 

And many phrases, the sense of which I 
could not grasp that Spring evening in my 
eighteenth year, came back to my mind. 
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CHAPTER IV 


a I was eighteen years old. 

I was eighteen and a virgin. Vir- 
ginal in body if not in thought, I had 
heard my companions discussing love; I had 
read a few serialized novels, a few tales in the 
newspapers; I had listened, in the evening, to 
songs whose cheap words and trashy music 
used to plunge me into a radiant delight that I 
have never again recaptured. O musical 
phrases of my adolescence, winging in my 
memory, I realise how vulgar and how maud- 
lin you are! But I cannot forget what I owe 
you. And that is no doubt why you are able to 
move me more deeply than any other music. 
I can understand a man smiling as he reads 
this confession, if he has never been all alone 
at eighteen . . . if he has never been poor at 
this period of his life . . . if he does not know 
what it means to listen to a violin at some street 
corner, sobbing through the dusk . . . for the 
benefit of young girls, tremulous with desire, 
their bosoms heaving . . . and of a child who 
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has not yet tasted the lips of woman. I was 
dazed. I was waiting for love. I called to it. 
‘But timid, trembling and poor as I was, how 
could I have gone to meet it? And where? 

I did not know. 

It was love that came to me. 


It was an evening early in the summer fol- 
lowing that Spring. Amid the suffocating 
heat, a fetid odor reigned on the city which 
had been fermenting all day long. I was walk- 
ing down the Boulevard Saint Germain op- 
posite the church of Saint Germain des Prés. 
Several flashes of lightning burst through the 
sky. The thunder broke. Rain began to fall. 
Large blobs fell starshape on the pavement. 
The odor of wet dust covered all other odors. 

As, at this time of the day, all the carriage- 
doors were closed, I had to lean against a 
house. A balcony, on the second-floor, shel- 
tered me fairly well. But the storm had be- 
come so violent that the water, falling from 
the balcony, splashed at my feet, soaked my 
shoes and the cuffs of my trousers. At times 
the wind blew rain-drops in my face. 

I had been there quite a while when I saw 
a woman gliding along the wall of the next 
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house, moving towards me. The moment I was 
about to move back, in order to let her pass, 
she stopped, and said in a gentle voice: 

“Don’t you want to come and take shelter 
in my house, my young friend?” 

I maintain that I gave their exact interpre- 
tation to these words. I affirm that I did not 
know they could have any other. So I an- 
swered : 

“Thank you, madame, it’s very good of 
you, but the rain will stop soon. Besides, I 
would be afraid of putting you to any 
trouble.” 

peotatally.-2 not at all... ..No:trouble 
at all: on the contrary. Come on, now, come 
along, my young friend.” 

I followed the woman. We crossed the Rue 
de Rennes and we turned into the Rue du 
Dragon. When we reached a certain door, the 
‘lady said: 

“This is the house, my young friend. You 
must not make any noise on the stairway be- 
cause of the concierge who is a woman of no 
education.” 

She rang. The door opened. A hand closed 
on mine. I followed a hallway, climbed two 
flights and heard in a whisper: “Here we are!” 
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A key grated, a match sputtered. I saw its 
flame alight on a wick. Light reigned over a 
small room, with dark green wall-paper, 
which reeked of the kitchen. There was a bed; 
a chest of drawers, a night-stand of mahog- 
any; a small wash-stand surmounted by a 
round mirror the size of a plate; two por- 
traits in gilt frames hung on the wall; some 
very old photographs on the mantel-piece, 
and some artificial flowers in a vase of tur- 
quoise-blue glass. Having finished this in- 
ventory of the room, I remained standing. I 
was astonished at having received this invita- 
tion and even more so at having accepted it, 
when it occurred to me to look at my hostess. 

She was a woman who had certainly passed 
the age of fifty. She must have been dark and 
somewhat stout in the past. Her hair was gray. 
Wrinkles furrowed her very weary face. Un- 
der each of her eyes, a big flaccid pocket 
seemed half-filled with liquid, like a phial not 
completely emptied. 

The lady smiled at me. I was afraid. Up to 
that time, I had never seen anything so ugly, 
so sad and so embarrassed as that smile. “Sit 
down, my young friend, make yourself at 
home now, do please.” She took my hat which 
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I had kept in my hand, wiped it vigorously 
with a towel she had seized from the wash- 
stand and, returning towards me, made me sit 
in the ottoman armchair. 

“How old are you, my young friend?” she 
asked. 

“Eighteen, madame! .. .” 

Meigateen .+: . eighteen™... she = re 
peated, as she nodded her head. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, she confided : 

“Well, my name is Lucie. I am the widow 
of a soldier of the Garde Républicaine. A fine, 
handsome man he was, too.” 

Behind me I heard the light clanking of a 
chain; then a voice, that seemed to emanate 
from a phonograph, screeched: 

“Hurrah for the Army! Hurrah for the 
Army! Left, right, left, right, one, two... . 
Hurrah for the Army!” 

I turned about. A parrot was keeping time 
on its perch. 

“Coco! . . . Coco!” cried Madame Lucie, 
“Keep quiet, there, keep quiet!” 

“Left, right... one, two... .’’ Coco kept on 
repeating, as he pursued his exercise. Then ac- 
companying the words with a great burst of 
laughter, he screamed: 
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“God ce swine ig 

“He was asleep,” said Madame Lucie ten- 
derly, “The light must have waked him up. 
But he will not bother us. Say you think he 
will not bother us?” 

Having sat on the arm of the chair, she 
whispered in my ear: “We are going to have 
a very nice time. I am very sweet, you know, 
very sweet indeed.” 

And she kissed me. Then IJ understood. 

I was ashamed of myself. I would have 
wished to go away, to escape from this room, 
from this old woman who kept on smiling at 
me, mincing and repeating that her name was 
‘Lucie. Could Love possibly be this? 

“Ha, ha, ha!” the parrot laughed, “God 
damned swine! Left, right, one, two.... 
Quick march!” 

I looked at my hat. But I had not the cour- 
age to rise and get it. 


That evening I had the revelation of wom- 
an’s body. That evening for the first time I 
felt bare flesh against my own. That evening 
I knew Love. 

I was profoundly unhappy! ... 

This woman, so old, so ugly, so ridiculously 
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ugly, so soft in my arms, had dissipated the 
dream of my adolescence, the beautiful dream 
I had been nursing for months and perhaps 
she had forever tarnished the face of Love in 
my eyes. Young women, who bear regrets in 
you for the manner in which you were initi- 
ated, I know what you suffer. Do not smile. 
Do not say: “He is only a man!” You do not 
know a man’s soul. You do not know its fra- 
gility. You do not know that certain wounds 
leave it unconsolable. 

“You are sad, my young friend?” queried 
my initiator, “That often happens to gentle- 
men... afterwards. But you do not know 
this yet. For I wager this is your first time.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Well, well,” she said, “That’s a good job 
done, don’t you think?” And sententiously she 
added these words attesting the soundness of 
her patriotism: 

“One more the Prussians will not get!” 

I rose from bed and dressed. Madame Lu- 
cie, in turn, rose, handed me my hat and es- 
corted me to the door. 

“Give me five francs,” she said to me, “And 
when you want to come again I shall be glad 
to see you. I like well-bred and well-behaved 
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young men like you very much. Well: good- 
bye until you come again, my young friend. 
Here, take these matches to light you down 
the stairs.” 

“eft. sight’... 1 One as twee ae 
cried Coco, “Quick march! ...” Then he 
burst out laughing. 

I never saw Madame Lucie of the Rue du 
Dragon again, any more than I saw my uncle 
from Clermont-Ferrand. But one thing is cer- 
tain: no parrot shall ever enter my house. 


A few days later, I confessed the whole busi- 
ness to Fourest. I had to speak to someone and 
he was the only person I knew. I thought he 
would laugh and chaff me. He took me by the 
shoulders and looking me straight in the eye: 

“Poor chap! poor little chap!” he said, with 
the compassion of a brother, “Once again you 
went in through the wrong door! That eternal 
symbol! In this realm, just as in all the others, 
you see, there are those who begin right and 
those who begin wrong. To be quite fair, al- 
most all men begin wrong. Their origin, the 
environment in which they live, the standing 
they command through their parents do not 
count. They gain no advantage from their 
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birth, because, through a false conception of 
morality or rather through hypocrisy, love is 
a rite which is held secret. And that is a great 
error. Here also their elders are guilty of 
great cowardice towards young people. Im- 
agine: Take a young man entering in the sea- 
son of love. Everything speaks to him of love. 
Love is everywhere about him: in the air he 
breathes, in the changing sky he looks at, in a 
tree that rustles, in the water that sunlight 
makes to gleam, on the moist lips and in the 
eyes of the women he elbows... every- 
where, everywhere, Love! The gravest hour 
of his life has just struck. This dazed child 
needs your help, your experience. It is your 
duty to make this hour his most magnifi- 
cent, the one hour whose enchanted mem- 
ory he must be able to preserve forever. 
But an idiotic false-shame holds you back. 
And although your anguish is very often 
great, although you tremble as you wonder 
what adventure and, above all, what attendant 
consequence will befall that fragile soul over 
which you bend, still you lack courage, you 
lack frankness and you rely on chance to ini- 
tiate the lad who murmurs passionate phrases 
and whose frail arms are spread for an em- 
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brace. And yet you know what sort of a thing 
chance is, since you too knew it when your 
hour struck. It means the lonely beast on a 
street-corner or the beast in her lair to whom 
somebody leads you some adventurous eve- 
ning. A fine gift to make a child! 

“My friend, I have no son. But if I had one, 
you may be sure I myself would choose his 
first sweetheart. I would pick a fine, healthy, 
robust and honest girl. I would make her un- 
derstand the passionate gravity of the mission 
I was entrusting to her. I would entrust my 
child without his knowing my purpose. And 
she would lead him gently, tenderly, matern- 
ally towards initiation. Later, when you read 
the Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
if you read them—moreover, you must read 
them—you will make the acquaintance of 
Madame de Warrens, She was plump, she was 
gentle, she was maternal. You will remember 
then what I have just told you. And you will 
be able to say: 

“Tt is a woman like Madame de Warrens 
that Fourest would have selected for his son.’ 

‘‘And I have no doubt that, as you evoke the 
memory of the Witch and the Parrot who 
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ee 
lifted the scales from your eyes, you will 
think: 
“Why did I not meet a Madame de War- 
rens to reveal love to me?’ ” 
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T may seem as though Fourest’s disen- 
chantment, his semi-malicious, semi- 
lyrical nihilism would have diminished 

the zeal I brought to my work. If so, it is be- 
cause I have not clearly explained my psy- 
chology, if I may use such a word in the cir- 
cumstance. What had led Fourest to his pres- 
ent condition was the fact that in his youth he 
possessed a strength, a confidence, an enthu- 
siasm, an ambition that I did not possess. To 
my parents I owed my resignation, my sadness 
and a conception of life which made me work 
for those who employed me and not, like 
Fourest at my age, to prepare for my own 
future. Without desire, utterly lacking in am- 
bition, I served. And whenever I passed the 
door bearing the legend “Research Depart- 
ment” engraved on a brass plate, I tried, with- 
out success, to grasp the meaning of the words 
my friend had spoken to me that Spring eve- 
ning when I had accompanied him home. 
Every day I performed a duty identical to 
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that I had performed the day before, con- 
vinced that I would never be entrusted with 
any other; I took my place in the limited life 
of a clerk in a large Parisian financial estab- 
lishment. The milestones of this life would be 
the successive increases of salary I should ob- 
tain, which would eventually net me, towards 
the forty-fifth year of my life and no matter 
what was the quality of my work, a sum I 
would never surpass: three hundred francs per 
month. And I could not conceive how anyone 
could possibly—at least how I personally 
could possibly—hope for anything else. 

Tarabaud, the architect of the cardboard 
City Hall, and Dubois the poet, died, as I 
have related; the former at the moment of 
undertaking the cover of his palace, the latter 
while finishing his third book of poems. These 
were the only noteworthy events of office life 
until I left for my military service. 

“You bet you’re going to a swell Garden 
Party!” Fourest said, as I took my leave of 
him, ‘“‘Make the most of your stay in high so- 
ciety and learn good manners. Go, my son. 
And in three years, when you return to fill this 
comfortable little berth kept warm for you, 
tell me all about it, provided that (to speak in 
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the idiom of the polite society you have been 
invited to meet) I have not cashed in, some too 
tumultuous Saturday night.” 


I knew nothing of army-life or of barrack- 
life. And I had listened to Fourest’s words 
just as I listened to everything he said, that 
is to say, I had allowed for his fantasy and 
ridicule. I reached the Post on a cold and 
rainy November morning. A bitter wind was 
blowing. In the middle of an immense court, 
transformed into a large bog, six men, in 
blue cloaks with leather buttons, with sordid 
fatigue-caps on their heads, marched in file, 
their shoulders bowed under a pack I judged 
to be enormously heavy. Their hands were 
scarred, their faces unshaven, their features 
drawn: all of them wore the same bestial 
and resigned expression. A non-commissioned 
officer, his back stiff as a ramrod, his rifle 
on his shoulder, barked at them: “Hey, 
you, raise your head there! Stiffen your leg! 
oa x LU Kill you: ...... Left,.cigat one 
two... At the double... . . One, two; Jete 
right!” 

I thought of Coco, the parrot of the Rue du 
Dragon: 
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“Hurrah for the Army! . . .One,two... 
left, right. . . . Quick march!” 

An orderly to whom I had shown my 
mobilisation-order, so he might tell me where 
to report, said to me: 

“Well, what’s the matter? . . . What the 
devil are you mucking about here for? You'll 
have plenty of time to get out there in your 
turn during the next three years. And oftener 
than you'll like, too!” 

“Who are those mene” 

“Prisoners.” 

“What have they done?” 

“Flow do I know? Don’t bother about that. 
Beat it. You'll be getting me into trouble with 
the Regimental Sergeant-Major. Get the hell 
to your company. It’s the building opposite. 
Company office on the first floor.” 

“And I recommend to your attention the 
Zebra-man, otherwise known as the Company 
Sergeant Major,” he added, “There’s a man 
one can call sober, kindly and gracious. Quite 
a society man, by God!” 

From the very moment IJ crossed the thres- 
hold of the building that housed my company, 
I lived amid dung, grease, dirty water, graph- 
ite, and the dirty ashes of spittoons. The men 
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about me did not speak, they screamed. And 
they always seemed in a paroxysm of fury 
since they were unable to make the simplest 
statement without using oaths or threats. I 
was sworn at and threatened. I learned in- 
famous words. I was present at obscene or 
filthy spectacles inspiring raucous laughter 
but sickened me. I was a soldier; this was 
barrack-life. 

That life lasted three years. I did the hard- 
est and most repugnant chores, I learned to 
steal, to lie, to be cowardly, like all my fellows. 

To steal in order to regain the linen, the 
clothes and the leatherware stolen from me 
every day. To lie because if in certain circum- 
stances I had said what I thought, I must in- 
eluctably have ended my days doing hard 
labor in Africa. To be cowardly because I 
could neither bury my bayonet in the stom- 
achs of those who offended me nor lodge a bul- 
let in my head. 

One evening, however, at the hour when the 
mournful notes of Taps lengthened endlessly 
through the night, one evening when I was 
cold, and hungry, and I felt the humidity of 
the sheets on my body, I recalled that in a 
small pocket of my shirt I carried a cartridge. 
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I touched it and made to rise. I was deter- 
mined to get my rifle from the rack and... . 
My neighbor turned in his bed and muttered 
something confusedly in his sleep. 

Why did that hoarse voice remind me of 
Fourest’s voice? Why did it make me think 
of my friend? I cannot say. Once more I saw 
his somewhat reddish face, his rat’s mustache. 
I felt his brotherly hands on my shoulders, as 
upon the day when he said: 

“Poor chap! Poor little chap!” 

Then I drew my blanket over my face. I 
stuffed a corner of the sheet in my mouth. 

And I wept until sleep brought unconscious- 
ness, 
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HEN my military service was 
over, I naturally went back to the 
Crédit Général to what Fourest 


called my “comfortable little berth.” But I 
did not find my friend there. He was dead. 
Not in the course of one of the tumultuous 
Garden Parties he had hoped for, but as a re- 
sult of pneumonia contracted perhaps on one 
of those nights when he managed to escape 
from his miserable condition. For the same 
reason, several others had also left the estab- 
lishment. Their places had been filled. The 
office continued to live under the pale and 
ever paler glance of the chief whose hair 
was greyer, whose skin was more and more 
parchment-like, and who, having become 
somewhat hard of hearing, spoke exactly as 
though he were on the stage of an immense 
theatre. Brissaud, in spite of his infirmity, had 
had his adventure of love. He had married. 
Abandoned by his wife with her child, he was 
sinking into squalor and hypochondria. Now 
he refused with harsh words to imitate the 
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violin or to make the ae of the bells vibrate. 
The office had lost its plaything. The dietary 
régime to which Caillol continued to bind 
himself had ruined his health. His hair, stuck 
to a forehead the color of old ivory, his eyes 
buried deep in the gulf of immense orbits and 
glittering unnaturally, he walked with jerky 
steps and his body bent over; completely pos- 
sessed by his passion, having no longer any 
notion either of time or of place, he enacted, 
at one and the same moment, the role of tenor, 
of prima-donna, of star ballet-dancer, of di- 
rector, of chorus-master and of the conductor 
of the orchestra who exerts himself to unloose, 
to project, to restrain or to dam up the forces 
he directs. He used to vocalise, jump on one 
foot, utter an oath, applaud, sketch a piece of 
stage-business with crossed arms, wield an im- 
aginary baton and surround himself with a 
tumultuous flow of sonorities. 

Potelet declared he had at last reached mas- 
tery in his art; he boasted he could bring about 
a miscarriage in any woman one cared to 
choose by showing her one of his canvases. 
“You must come and admire it,” he said to 
me, when he saw me once more, “I have at 
the present moment finished an Alpine land; 
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scape. . . . Of course, I have never set foot 
there, damn it! I have discovered a marvel- 
ous process for reproducing snow. Instead of 
paint, I use grains of boric acid glued on the 
canvass. You should see how it shines! And 
as it is called “Sundown on the Mountain- 
top,” I slit my canvas horizontally in several 
places and stuck some red paper on the back. 
So when I place a lighted candle behind the 
easel, they all go crazy! My friends tremble. 
Each of them is in mortal terror of being 
chosen as winner of this great prize. And old 
Potelet has a hell of a good time!” 

Among the new employees were also sev- 
eral harmless maniacs and certain lugubrious 
jesters, who like us, expected nothing from 
life. They knew that each of their days would 
pass by in this office, at those long tables 
glazed with filth and surmounted with iron 
rods on which were piled packets of docu- 
ments. They knew that according to an immu- 
table law their salaries would be raised in a 
niggardly manner at determined periods. 
That is all that interested or preoccupied 
them. The little curiosity they displayed to- 
wards external matters found abundant sat- 
isfaction in the reading of a single newspa- 
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per, whose ideas once and for all they adopted 
even if, consequent upon a change of owner- 
ship or a difference of tendency, this news- 
paper modified its policy entirely, and fought 
the principles it had bitterly defended in its 
columns the day before. Months and years 
passed without any event of importance oc- 
curing in my life. Even as my companions, I 
led the life of a cryptogame. ; 


One morning during the holidays—we were 
given a fortnight’s holiday every year—the 
newspapers announced the funeral of a former 
Minister of Finance and Prime Minister, fa- 
mous in the world of business, where he en- 
joyed a great reputation because Government 
bonds reached par each time he accepted the 
office of Lord High Treasurer. The deceased, 
who died in the skin of a senator, had in the 
course of his career what Fourest, who used 
often to cite him to me as a model of intel- 
ligence and corruption, called “seen life’s 
seams.” 

The Panama scandal should have sent him 
to the penitentiary if parliamentary solidarity 
had not outweighed the principles of Justice 
and even the hatred born of political rivalry. 
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As it was, it kept him absent from power for 
ten years. During ten years this old stager, 
this old strategist, who possessed a file full of 
terrible little papers concerning each of his 
colleagues in the two Chambers, was forced to 
lie low, to keep silence, to allow to pass, with- 
out participating in them, all the little mat- 
ters that come up between the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Senate and the different min- 
istries. His name, dishonored, was almost as 
shameful as that of another political man 
who at the same period was chased from the 
Chamber with jeers, removed, he too, from 
the profitable honors of public life; this man, 
thanks to the war, was destined to know the 
most brilliant of fortunes. . . . So Bouffar- 
tigue was beaten. Rid of this man who ever 
and ever took the lion’s share, the pack could 
at last give themselves up to the greater 
quarry. From the depths of his lair, he al- 
lowed them to gorge. He was resting, gather- 
‘ing strength, meditating. And then it amused 
him to see how the hyenas, the jackals, the 
rats, all the little carnivora of the jungle set 
about to snatch the major prey. When he had 
rested and amused himself sufficiently he gave 
out that he did not expect to prolong his inac- 
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tivity and that he intended to resume his place 
as a great hunter. It was enough. His col- 
leagues, even those who had attacked him 
with the mightiest virulence and indignation 
but who were not unaware of the existence of 
his files, came to offer him a seat in the Sen- 
ate. With that rich, hearty, jovial laugh and 
that turbulent cordiality he owed to his Medi- 
terranean origin. he consented to enter the Lux- 
embourg. Three months later he once more 
“took” the Ministry of Finance. Government 
stock reached par and the Cabinet to which 
he belonged having been overthrown, (not 
without his having secretly directed the at- 
tack of the Opposition himself,) he was en- 
trusted with the formation of the new Minis- 
try which presided over the destinies of our 
country for five years. Such was the man who 
was now being buried. I knew his story from 
Fourest. I was therefore curious to be present 
at the funeral ceremonies. 


It was in June. It had rained during the 
night. The city was fresh and pure as a woman 
stepping out of her bath. The transparency of 
the atmosphere enabled sight to travel very 
far, to soar very high in the blue sky. 
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Bouffartigue lived at Neuilly. I left early, 
in order to go on foot, and I crossed the Bois 
de Boulogne, alive with the crowd of pedes- 
trians, of men and women riding on horse- 
back. Carriages luxuriously harnessed, auto- 
mobiles bedecked with flowers rolled over the 
fine sand of the roads. Together with the odor 
of the soil and of the damp trees, one inhaled 
the joy of life. The funeral procession was 
scheduled to start at eleven o’clock. At ten, I 
asked my way and I was bound for the house 
of the statesman. Behind a grille of wrought 
iron, between the bars of which a wisteria 
twisted its monstrous arms, flowering with ten- 
der mauve grapes, there spread a garden, 
planted with roses. It was evident that roses 
had been one of the passions of the late poli- 
tician. He had desired that the most beautiful 
roses constitute a brilliant and fragrant girdle 
about his home. One variety struck me. It 
was an immense rose-tree, with dark green 
leaves, which here and there formed big 
bushes, climbed about trees, pushed its 
branches over fragile wooden porticoes or 
threw itself along walls. It bore a profusion 
of blood-red bunches of flowers the ripest of 
which spilled vermillion drops on the lawn. 
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Beyond the garden stood a two-storied house, 
constructed half in cut stone, half in red brick. 
Iron balconies reigned in front of the win- 
dows. Wide, squat, substantial, thrusting its 
belly forward, the house of Bouffartigue re- 
minded one of a rich Louis Quinze wardrobe 
with proudly gilded brass. On the side, a stone 
stairway led to an entryway topped by a vault 
from the cornerstone of which hung an iron 
lamp. A violet carpet with a black border 
adorned the steps. At the foot of the staircase, 
under a dais, ornamented at each corner by 
black plumes, a catafalc bore the casket of the 
man who had held in his hands the Fortune 
and the Life of France. The smoke of incense 
arose. The flame of the candles grew pale in 
the radiant clearness of the summer morning. 
A numerous police force had been com- 
mandeered and no one could cross the thres- 
hold of the house unless he possessed a card. 
I longed to walk over this gravel, to approach 
this catafalc and I did not know how to man- 
age until I saw several photographers and 
motion-picture cameramen arriving. I took a 
bold chance and entered with them. The gar- 
den was filled with men in black clothes. 
Many of them wore the red ribbon or the ros- 
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ette of the Legion of Honor. Those who were 
not decorated seemed to enjoy even more au- 
thority and consideration than the others, the 
latter observing a deferential attitude towards 
them. The faces of almost all those who were 
not decorated bore marks of ravage. One could 
read worries in their glance. An indefinable 
something related each one to his neighbor. 
I learned through the talk of the photograph- 
ers that they. were members of Parliament. 
They exchanged handshakes, took counsel, re- 
plied with dry, distrait or electorally eager 
gestures to the greetings addressed to them 
by the dignitaries of the National Order of 
the Legion of Honor. A murmur arose from 
the groups. It became deafening. Then, sud- 
denly, silence followed. Hats were removed 
from heads. Pallbearers now lifted the coffin 
and placed it on the hearse, ornamented with 
black plumes, shields, lacework and tassels of 
silver. The horses, caparisoned with silver 
cloth, were driven from high above, by a 
coachman with the boots, the hat, the breeches 
and regalia of a Field-Marshal of the Empire. 
Next the pallbearers laid heaps of crowns, 
palms and wreaths on the funeral carriage. 
A heady fragrance hovered on the light air. 
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Bees flew above the corollas. It was a feast 
for the eyes, a feast for the smell, and I re- 
membered that winter morning when, over the 
slippery pavements of the slums, I had fol- 
lowed the wretched funeral of my father, by 
the side of that good man, my uncle. 

A Master of Ceremonies, in full dress, short 
breeches, silk stockings and shoes with golden 
buckles, had rc_nained at the foot of the cata- 
falc. He took three steps forward and in a 
grave voice with a tone of great nobility ex- 
claimed: “The Colonel representing His Ex- 
cellency the President of the French Repub- 
lic!” His body erect, his chest thrust forward, 
his hamstrings taut, his white-gloved hand 
resting on the hilt of his sword, making the 
silver spurs fixed on his patent-leather boots 
clang, a Colonel of Dragoons, resplendent in 
the golden cord of a Staff officer and with 
more medals on him than a Strong Man in a 
circus, crossed the garden to take his place, 
at present-arms, behind the hearse. 

“His Honor the President of the Senate 
. .. His Honor the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies . . . His Honor the Presi- 
dent of the Council and Prime Minister . . 
His Honor the Keeper of the Seals . . . His 
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Honor the Minister of Foreign Affairs. . . 
His Honor the Minister of Finance. . .” 
proclaimed the Master of Ceremonies. 

And men, whom I was seeing for the first 
time, but whose names I knew from the news- 
papers, appeared and formed a group behind 
the Colonel of Dragoons. Ignorant of noth- 
ing in the past of this man who had been the 
most magnificent incarnation of the corrup- 
tion of the régime, and whom they would have 
banished from their Republic, if they had not 
been his accomplices, they were mobilised to 
form an Escort of Honor for his remains. I 
regretted that Fourest was no longer of this 
world. I wouid have brought him along to 
comment upon this burial; no doubt he would 
have told me many very juicy things about the 
symbolic door, the right door through which 
to go in, and, if possible, go out. 

The procession started off through the 
streets of Neuilly. The hearse, ornamented by 
its four imperious plumes and laden with 
flowers like an altar on Corpus Christi Day, 
dropped some petals at every jolt and distilled 
so many fragrances, that, without doubt, I was 
the only one to catch the flavor of decomposi- 
tion that arose at its passage. People stopped 
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to watch this triumphant chariot go by. They 
removed their hats respectfully. Women made 
the sign of the cross. As we reached the gate 
of the cemetery, a hearse without plumes, 
without shields, without lacework or tassels 
of silver, and over which flowered a single 
wreath was just passing through. The Mar- 
shal of the Empire, who was driving the re- 
mains of the corrupt Excellency, was forced 
to draw in his silver-embroidered reins, in 
order to stop his horses. The Chief of State, 
in the person of his Colonel on Fatigue, the 
Presidents, the Ministers, the Deputies, the 
Senators, the Great Financiers halted to allow 
the anonymous deceased and the four indi- 
gents accompanying him to enter the cemetery. 
From their shocked attitude, from certain 
gestures, I gathered they considered that the 
coachman of the poor man’s hearse had of- 
fended their dignity and that of the Republic 
by not effacing himself before the grand pro- 
cession they were so honored to take part in. 
I observed the same contempt in the crowds of 
onlookers, massed on each side of the gate of 
the cemetery to see “us” pass, and I myself 
even, felt a touch of impatience. The unknown 
dead perturbed my ideas on the necessity of 
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hierarchy in a democracy. He robbed me of 
one part of my pleasure by interrupting the 
performance of a spectacle of high taste, until 
then governed so harmoniously. In the ceme- 
tery, raked, pared, flowery as a pleasure gar- 
den and atwitter with the song of birds, the 
procession moved forward with a new majesty. 
And before the open grave, orators read 
papers they had taken out of their pockets. 
From my place I heard these words: “Great 


Citizen, «<3? “Republic. 27. 4 Praece 
ae: eet ectriat: oo SGambettat 2 

‘iNeronat Wealth. . . .” “Alsace Lorraine. 
.” Financier. . . ” “Patrie.. 4 e” 


In a tree a bird sang incessantly on the 
three same notes. And to these notes I repeated 
mechanically the word which no orator had 
uttered : . 

“Pa-na-ma! ... Pa-na-ma! .. . Pa-na- 
Wai. 


That evening, for the edification of the 
people of Paris, on the screens of the motion- 
picture theatres, they flashed the funeral pro- 
cession of the Great Corrupt of the Régime, 
accompanied by a Colonel of Dragoons repre- 
senting the Chief of State, by the Presidents 
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of the two Chambers, the Chief of Govern- 
ment, the Ministers, the Senators, the Depu- 
ties, the Financiers: all the masters of the 
Third Republic. 

“Get rich” M. Guizot used to advise. 

The advice still holds good. That is why I 
followed it. 
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CHAPTER VII 


eth year, that is to say at an age when 

other men live solely for Love, I knew 
nothing of it. Possibly I located it in regions 
that were inaccessible to me and asked of it 
more than it was able to offer to the penurious 
creature I was. It is in fairy tales that 
princesses choose shepherds and that beggars 
are admitted to the couches of goddesses. 
Here you enjoy boundless liberty. You pay 
neither your landlady nor the restaurant- 
keeper. You have not to bother about how to 
buy a coat when the winter wind blows chill 
or a straw-hat for the return of Spring. I con- 
ceived of love only in the arms of Princesses. 
And for me life was no fairy-tale. So I had to 
accept the fortune reserved for poor devils: 
adventures of the hour enacted in miserable 
settings with resigned, dismal or aggressive 
partners. Moreover, it may be that once or 
twice I did meet Love—just as everyone else 
does. Indeed, I actually believe I did. When 
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I close my eyes, I can see, far, far away, 
visions of charming faces, flushed or pallid, 
of smiles that display gleaming teeth, of trem- 
ulous nostrils and of young breasts that raise 
the material of light blouses. . . . But having 
neither the leisure to follow Love nor the 
means to house it nor the inclination to be its 
guest, I turned aside from it. And yet, on one 
occasion, I was in love and I believed my love 
reciprocated. 

She was very young and very beautiful: she 
possessed so luminous a complexion that it 
would have shed a radiance through the night, 
ash-blond hair, wide eyes of black velvet. I 
had never seen anyone walk as she did. She 
did not touch the ground, she glided over it. 
When I crossed her in the street in the morn- 
ing, the sight of her threw me into an ecstasy 
that lasted until evening. My love, our love, 
was born as springtime in Paris. It was sudden. 
It was facile. One day we smiled at each 
other; the next day our fingers intertwined 
and our lips met. She was, she told me, alone 
in life, as I. We decided never to leave each 
other. Between our kisses we made great plans. 
I rented an apartment. I acquired a few pieces 
of furniture. 
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I was within reach of happiness. For the 
first time I was about to know a fluttering of 
life about me. Two eager arms would always 
be held out to welcome me. Two eyes would 
rest on mine. 

When I judged my apartment worthy of re- 
ceiving my sweetheart, I brought her there. 
The minute she crossed the threshold, her 
gaiety fell away from her. A wrinkle spread 
its hollow between her eyebrows. I spoke. She 
kept silent. She accepted my kisses with resig- 
nation. And this girl whom I had felt so 
vibrant, whose ardors I knew so well, who 
always sensed my desire before my hand 
touched her hand or my lips rested upon hers, 
kept her pupils obstinately closed—her face 
wore a pathetic expression of grief—and she 
denied herself to me. Twilight fell. It wove its 
dusty spider’s-webs over the window. So pro- 
found a melancholy, so acute a fright gripped 
me that I almost screamed. Berthe arose noise- 
lessly, crossed the room on tiptoe and went out. 

She was never to return. 

How could I blame her for having been 
suddenly afraid? She too expected much too 
much from love to be satisfied with what my 
love could offer. 
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In the course of the years that followed, I 
often evoked her fair face, her immense eyes, 
her ash-blond hair, the ease of her walk, the 
pathetic expression on her countenance when 
she closed her eyelids over an anguish that she 
would not confess. 


Four years had passed when Berthe wrote 
to me. She was sick and begged me to go and 
see her in a hospital. I obtained permission, I 
answered her call. In a white room looking 
out on a garden, I noticed a white bed near 
which stood a little metal table, bearing a vase 
filled with flowers. And I saw only these 
flowers, standing there to rebuke me for not 
having brought any. At that time I did not 
know. I was so unaccustomed, so crude, so un- 
trained. I had no more learned to give flowers 
to women than I had learned how to greet 
them, to speak to them, to smile at them. And 
then I would have been ashamed of the 
modesty of any offering I could afford. 

Two pale hands reached out to me. Then I 
saw a wisp of hair, a very smooth brow, and, 
above all, two immense eyes under which were 
two deep violet rings. Berthe smiled sorrow- 
fully as she looked at me. 
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“My dear ... my dear. . . . I wanted to 
see you to ask your forgiveness. . . . I loved 
you very much, you know, very much indeed. 
But I was not strong enough to accept what 
you were offering me. Besides, our love would 
have suffered from our penury . . . we would 
have spoiled it. Whereas this way, I can go, 
not without regret but at least without rancor, 
with a very beautiful memory, the best in my 
life. And it is to you I owe it. In spite of the 
sorrow I caused you, it is best for you, too, 
believe me. I spared you the knowledge of 
what a union can be when poverty encroaches 
upon it and cheapens it.” 

I stood there, my head bowed, my throat 
contracted, my breast racked with sobs and 
determined not to weep. 

“Sit down near me!” 

And she took my hand in her hand, which 
was very hot. 

“That is good, that is cool,” she said. 

Then, after a pause: 

“You have not changed, dear. You still 
have that childlike pout, the skin of a girl, that 
pale complexion. Do you remember how I 
used to envy you your complexion?” 

I brought my face quite close to Berthe’s. 
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My cheek touched the cheek that I had known 
blooming with youth, on which already lay 
the transparency of death. My forehead, my 
eyes, my mouth rested on her ash-blond hair. 

paserthe. @, “Berthe: 4:20." 0 Ts said“ ina 
broken voice, “I have forgotten nothing. You 
were beautiful . . . so beautiful... and I 
loved you so much! If you only knew what 
you meant to me, if you only knew what you 
deprived me ox! .. .” 

“Hush: don’t say that. I do not want to think 
at this hour that you have a right to reproach 
me. Listen to what I say: Life is harsh, it is 
cruel. And you are old enough to realise that 
Love does not belong to two poor children 
such as we were, any more than any other 
form of happiness!” 

The door opened. A servant came in, pre- 
ceded by a little boy who, with arms outspread, 
walked smiling across the room. I made way 
to allow him to come near the bed. Berthe 
leaned forward, stretched out her hands, the 
child pressed his lips against the patient’s 
cheek. 

“Mummy, darling little mummy!” 

“Darling ... sweetheart... my angel... .” 
Berthe murmured under the kisses of her son. 
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So Berthe was a mother. I experienced an 
indefinable sensation. My emotion now was 
even more acute than that of a few moments 
before. I wanted to take this child in my arms. 
Berthe’s child! Did my sweetheart of yore 
divine my desire? 

“Enough, now, enough, dearest!” she said, 
laying her head on the pillow once more. 

“Kiss him, kiss him well, as hard as you 
can, with all_your heart,” she whispered. 

I bent over the child. He had a pale com- 
plexion, a tender skin and his lips came for- 
ward in a rather wistful pout. An expression 
of great timidity, almost of fear passed over 
his face when my glance plumbed his eyes 
with insistence, as though watching for a 
familiar image to form on these small dark 
twin mirrors. ... 

“Kiss him, kiss him lovingly. . . .” Berthe 
repeated. 

I raised the child to my lips which I laid 
against his lips. I had never given such a kiss 
before. I have never given such a kiss since. 

The child returned to his mother’s side and 
took her fingers in his quite round and still 
soft hand. He did not cease to look at me. And 
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the sorrowful expression I had remarked upon 
his face persisted. 

“Daddy said he would come and see you 
to-day at five o’clock,” he said. 

“Yes,” the servant corroborated, “Monsieur 
asked us to tell Madame that she must be very 
quiet until then.” 

I had turned my head. I was looking at the 
flowers placed on the metal table. 

“Take him out for a walk and come back 
presently,” said Berthe to the servant, who 
left with the child. 

A great agitation was in me. I would have 
wanted to speak, to ask questions. I was wait- 
ing for Berthe to evoke the past again, to share 
a secret with me, to charge me with some- 
thing, at least to confide to me the Christian 
name of her son. She had taken my hand in 
hers once more and she was caressing it. The 
shadows fell about us. 

“Dear ... poor dear boy that I hurt so 
much! I want you so much to know how 
deeply I loved you, I want you so much to 
believe that it proved better for you, for your 
happiness.” 

My happiness! Berthe was speaking to me 
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of my happiness! What idea could she have 
formed about my life since she had gone out 
of it? Did she imagine I had founa love 
again? But I was preoccupied neither with 
love nor with my happiness. One thought 
obsessed me. I was waiting for certain words 
from the lips of my sweetheart. The shadows 
deepening about us were favorable to con- 
fidences, which I hoped for with all my soul, 
yet was unwilling to provoke. 

A nurse entered. 

‘You must not tire her, Monsieur,” she said, 
“She has already spoken much too long to- 
day.” 

She turned on the light and left the room. 
I rose, laid my lips upon the forehead of my 
sweetheart. 

“Come back,” she said to me, “Try and 
come back early in the afternoon. You will 
have to bother once again, twice, perhaps three 
times ... and then... I shall be for you 
no more than memory. . . .” 

She laid her hands on her eyes. Her mouth 
contracted. 

“My dear... poor dear boy...” she 
said in a sob. 

I left her. 
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I returned three times to the sanitorium. I 
brought flowers. I took Berthe’s hand once 
more in my hand, whose coolness she enjoyed. 
My lips grazed her brow. But from hers I 
never heard the words, the Christian name I 
was waiting for. I do not know. I shall never 
know. 

One day I received a letter: ‘This is to 
tell Monsieur that Madame has ceased to 
Siietee oe. 

I clenched the sheet of notepaper in my 
tightened fist, and when J regained conscious- 
ness, it lay at my feet, in little shreds that I 
had torn with my teeth. 
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N the few serialized novels I had read, 
| characters who had been wounded by 

love invariably forsook the place where 
they had suffered. This provided the authors 
with excellent opportunities to treat their 
readers to charming travels from the Basque 
country to the Pyramids by way of the Italian 
lakes and Sicily. Does my familiarity—inci- 
dentally not a very deep familiarity—with 
this form of literature explain the need I 
felt of leaving Paris after the death of Berthe? 
“Good!” I hear someone say, “Now we are 
off on an adventure novel!” Do not rejoice 
so quickly. I was by no means adventurous 
of spirit and you know I had no money. So 
I was obliged to adapt my need of travel to 
the conditions of my life and to limit my ro- 
mantic vagabondage to week-ends. I used to 
take the train on Saturday night. I alighted 
purely by chance in some little village or 
other. I slept there. And throughout the fol- 
lowing day I used to wander through the 
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woods and along the streams. Thus the coun- 
try was revealed to me. There I forgot the 
puppets of the office, Paris, its turmoil, its 
fermentation, its contrasts. Little by little my 
sorrow won relief, and if the memory of my 
sweetheart did not leave me, it dwelt by me, 
no longer wounding me but making me enjoy 
my solitude the more deeply, making me feel 
what a moving beauty lies in a tree with all its 
leaves rustling, what gaiety in the waters of 
a stream rippling at high noon between two 
flowery banks, what sumptuous melancholy in 
a sunset. I used to come home by the last train, 
dusty, exhausted with fatigue, the skin on my 
face and hands irritated by the air and sun, 
my eyes filled with colors, light, reflections 
and shadows, my ears ringing with sound such 
as Caillol had never heard, even in his hours 
of supreme exaltation. 

One Sunday evening I was returning home 
by the Orléans line. I recall I was carrying 
some flowers in my hand. I was making haste 
to reach the exit, when I saw a rather dense 
crowd forming a hedge at the foot of a stair- 
case decorated with green palms. On each 
stair a soldier of the Garde Républicaine, 
booted to his thighs and tightly encased in 
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white chamois breeches, seemed glued to the 
red carpet by his heels. I asked the reason 
for this display of luxury and this mobilisa- 
tion of warriors. 

“The Prime Minister is expected,’ I was 
told. “He is going to take the train for 
Tours.” 

I had never seen the Chief of the Govern- 
ment. I knew his features only through photo- 
graphs published in the newspapers and 
through a few motion-picture films. I mingled 
with the curious. A wave broke across the 
crowd. The Municipal Guards drew their 
swords from their sheaths. The station vi- 
brated under the blare of trumpets and the 
rolling of drums. A man appeared at the top 
of the stairway. 

It was the Man! 

Of medium height, bearing his stomach 
somewhat forward and his head back, he had 
very bright eyes, a very mobile glance, a sparse 
beard; he was obviously striving to inlay 
something resembling a smile upon his face. 
Clad in a silk-trimmed frock-coat, and striped 
trousers, that fell over shoes with grey cloth 
tops, he held his high-hat in his hand on a 
level with his navel. Surrounded by a very 
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much decorated retinue, whose attitude was at 
once deferential and arrogant, the Prime 
Minister walked down the steps at so quick a 
gait that his escort followed him with diffi- 
culty. 

At the movies, when I-had seen him march 
by, I had noted how dry, stiff and aggressive 
were all his gestures. But as I am rather in- 
clined to be charitable and profoundly respect- 
ful of the mighty of the earth, I had thought 
that the film betrayed reality. That evening, 
I realised to what an extent it was faithful to 
reality. The eminent Frenchman before me 
seemed to be a caricature of the man I had 
seen on the screen. 

“Hurrah for Mazerac!” somebody in the 
crowd shouted. 

Freezing a smile on his ungrateful face, the 
man glanced in the direction from which 
the cry came and shook his hat three times. 

“Hurrah for Mazerac!” came the cry from 
another side. 

With an immutable glance, a smile set on 
his face like a theatrical make-up operated in 
a reverse direction. Three new shakes were 
impressed on the hat and, as the cheers grew 
more numerous, the man stiffened his neck, 
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brought his head on the axis of his body, con- 
tinued to walk down the stairs and to shake 
his hat. When he reached the lobby of the 
station, where the crowd awaited him, he 
turned about in one movement, with a sud- 
denly worried and embarrassed air. Reassured 
that his escort was behind him, he smiled once 
more, if I may call it so. 

An individual who wore the rosette of an 
Officer of the Legion of Honor came forward, 
and, with an expression of extreme obsequious- 
ness such as I have never since seen on any 
face, spoke to the Prime Minister. 

“But with great pleasure,” said the latter, 
“With great pleasure. Believe me, I shall con- 
sider it a great pleasure and a great honor.” 

These words which I heard very distinctly 
—for I too had a great pleasure and a great 
honor: that of being so close to the Chief of 
the Government—were uttered in a metallic, 
hard, barren voice. Barren as his face, as his 
beard, as his gestures, as the entire person of 
him whom Fourest, while he lived, used to 
call irreverently the Guano Academician. In 
fact, my friend claimed that Mazerac, who 
belonged to the Academy, owed his uniform to 
the following circumstance. As lawyer and 
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counsel for a great company manufacturing 
chemical fertilisers, he had succeeded in strik- 
ing such prohibitive taxes on guano entering 
(France, that agriculture, deprived of this nat- 
ural fertiliser, had been obliged to use artifi- 
cial fertilisers exclusively. This happy stroke 
of fortune for the company,—whose directors, 
were omnipotent in the Academy where al- 
most all of them sat on the Dukes’ side—was 
rewarded, in the nature of a tip, by the admis- 
sion under the Cupola of the Wonder Child of 
the Charente-Inférieure. 

I was curious to know what would cause so 
much pleasure to this man of so acid an aspect, 
what would shed so much honor on this keen 
collector of all honors. With my eyes, I fol- 
lowed him as he walked forward like an angry 
automaton. 

Here is what I saw: 

In rank, and drawn up like infantrymen at 
a military review, about ten old men stood at 
attention. They wore black: frock-coats, cut- 
aways or ordinary clothes. But it was obvious 
that these frayed clothes with their reddish 
or greenish tones had been extracted for the 
occasion from closets where they had vege- 
tated since the baptism, marriage or burial for 
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the circumstance of which they had been 
bought. These men, with white mustaches, 
their faces already distended by approaching 
death, wore top-hats such as nowadays one 
sees only in vaudeville houses; the edges of 
these hats, their curve and their rust-colored 
silk betokened their age. They wore enormous 
dull shirts, yellowed under the stiffness of 
starch, adorned, on the bosom, with impossible 
studs of false diamond, false ruby or false 
emerald; narrow neckties of worn black satin 
or of crumpled white watered silk, and huge 
swollen shoes. An entire lifetime of labor had 
striated their chapped hands with deep 
wrinkles. 

Now these very old men were not comedians 
in make-up, clowns who were about to indulge 
in facetious tricks for the amusement of the 
crowd, but the best, the oldest and the most 
faithful servants of the Company! 

Engineers, mechanics, crossing-guards, elec- 
tricians, they had given during thirty years— 
all their season—their strength, their activity, 
their intelligence, their devotion to one of the 
most flourishing and favored enterprises of 
their country; in return for all this they 
were about to receive from the hands of the 
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Prime Minister the insignia of labor, by con- 
ceding which our society acquits itself of 
the debt contracted towards those who have 
served it. 

The Officer of the Legion of Honor, who a 
few moments ago had spoken to the Chief of 
Government, drew a sheet of paper from his 
pocket, placed himself in front of the first 
old man in the row, inviting him with a dis- 
creet gesture to take off his hat. “Randuineau, 
Jules, engineer, thirty-five years of service,” 
he announced, in the tone a salesman in a 
department-store uses to dictate an item to 
the cashier. The Prime Minister granted the 
alms of a handshake to the old man and 
pinned a bit of tricolor ribbon on his jacket. 

“Albessard, Henri, crossing-guard, thirty- 
one years of service.” The Prime Minister 
taking a step to the right, as though one of a 
drill squad, found himself in front of the 
second serf, to whom he gave the same hand- 
shake and the same distinction. More pleased 
with himself than Augustus when he had done 
a good deed, the Guano Academician went off 
to his train, and I returned home, hoping that 
I might die before deserving the medals of 
these old servants. That evening I fell asleep 
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without hearing, as I had every other Sunday, 
the silken rustle of great trees throbbing in 
the wind. No—I heard the throaty voice of 
Fourest: 

“The Door, old son, the Door! Always the 
Door! Those fellows did not go through the 
right door either!” 
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HE frantic Caillol had undertaken, as 
he said with emphasis, to drag me out 
of the morass in which I was wallow- 
ing and to lead me up to the mountain-tops of 
great art. In order to be able to discuss freely 
the passion that gnawed at him and that he 
hoped to make me share, he sometimes took 
me along with him at noon as far as the Dairy 
Lunch of the Rue des Moulins where he used 
to eat his only meal of the day. No sooner had 
we crossed the threshold of the Bank, (in front 
of which, every time he went in, he planted 
himself, his hands deep in his pockets, to 
snigger silently, with an ineffable expression 
of contempt,) than he began to gesticulate, to 
stamp, to lead an orchestra visible by him- 
self only and to utter inarticulate cries. 
“Beautiful, isn’t it? Great, eh?” he said, 
while the passers-by stared at us in surprise. 
Since, being somewhat embarrassed, I did not 
answer and, moreover, since the beauty resid- 
ing in the cluckings, neighings, and roars of 
my companion was not perceptible to me, he 
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took the sleeve of my coat and shook it 
violently. “Well? Haven’t you an ear?” he 
howled, “No brain, no sense,no . . . ? You’re 
a eunuch, then, eh, they gelded you? Look 
here, now; listen to this!” 

He let loose the violins, the brass instru- 
ments, the flutes, threw out a phrase of the 
hunting-horn, or struck a note on an imagi- 
nary kettle-drum: “Boum!” 

In order not to throw him into a greater 
frenzy, I confessed I had never dreamed that 
such beauty could exist. Throwing his hat 
back on the nape of his neck, Caillol stamped, 
applauded, gave vent to his enthusiasm. 

“He understands! At last he understands! 
I’ve done it! He has stopped rolling around 
in the dung. He recognises art, he is floating 
in the blue sky, like me, with me!” 

As long as the meal lasted, he continued his 
initiation. Disposing of a certain amount of 
accessories: plates, covers, water-jugs, glasses, 
bottles, he surrounded himself with a poly- 
phony infinitely richer than that he realised 
on the public way with only his mouth, his 
hands, his feet and his cane. Refusing to or- 
der his meal, forbidding the waitress to name 
to him what he ate, professing the contempt 
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and the hatred of an ascetic towards his food, 
he barely and very quickly touched what was 
placed before him. Regardless of what the 
other clients thought of him, he played in its 
entirety the opera he had heard the night be- 
fore. He sobbed with the strings, laughed with 
the flutes, thundered with the brasses, hurled 
the imprecation of the outraged father, the 
plaint of the heart-sore sweetheart, the love- 
song of the trimaphant warrior, whistled the 
tune of the goatherd wandering over the 
weeorrar niontiall: “Tg... tu... {0 .. 
eee tu 1? 

He struck his glass with his fork and 
produced an embellishment of harps. ‘‘Pouh. 
meeeeoun. . .-poun. .... pouh! 7-2" -He 
hit his spoon with his knife. And it was the 
clear stroke of the triangle: ““Dzinn!” Then, 
when the tempest broke forth, his chair, his 
table and all it supported entered into play. 

“Now do you begin to understand?” Caillol 
would ask, as he mopped his brow. 

I lacked courage to confess to him that I 
was somewhat intoxicated by his gestures and 
impatient to leave this Dairy Lunch, whose 
regular customers, pertinently enough, con- 
sidered him as a rather amusing madman. 
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Naturally Caillol sometimes insisted that I 
accompany him to the theatre. On such even- 
ings, he managed to finish his work very early, 
and, at exactly six o’clock, his things were all 
put away, his hands washed, his hair brushed, 
for he took extreme care of his appearance. 
He quickly changed his coat, put on his hat, 
slipped his stick under his arm, and, leaving 
the office as though a fire had just burst out 
inside, he cried to me: 

“T shall wait for you in front of the door. 
Shake a leg.” 

I did as quickly as I could, and when IJ ar- 
rived on the street, I saw Caillol inviting me 
with a gesture to walk at the double. He had 
found the means, during the short lapse of 
time since his flight, to rush into a delicatessen- 
store and to bring two sandwiches back with 
him. When I was “on theatre duty” with him, 
he was anxious to mark this holiday by a little 
extra. 

“Let us run!” he said, dragging me behind 
him. We reached the Opéra Comique. Caillol 
uttered a roar of triumph. Once more he was 
the first to take his stand between the barriers. 
Then I was allowed to catch my breath. And 
I prepared to spend the hour and a half that 
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lay between us and the opening of the ticket 
office in calm. A vain hope! Caillol intended 
to consecrate this leisure to the training of his 
bantam; I was the resigned victim of this piti- 
less man-orchestra, who allowed himself and 
me a moment’s intermission only to swallow 
his sandwich or to go to drink a cup of coffee 
at the nearby bar, while I kept his place for 
him. Behind us, long haired, untidily-dressed 
young men came to take their places in line, 
young girls pale beneath their ribbons, old 
women impossible to class in the social order, 
for neither I nor Caillol nor anyone else met 
these curious samples of Parisian fauna any- 
where other than between the wooden barriers 
of a theatre queue. Caillol knew all his neigh- 
bors. Like him, they were habitués, “the faith- 
ful” he called them. And he entered upon ve- 
hement discussions with them, which left me 
some respite. That was the time to see him 
and hear him! His eyes sparkled; his cheeks 
flamed; he waved his arms in the air; a tor- 
rent of hurried words fell from his lips. He 
cursed some conductor who, the day before, 
had massacred a prelude. He insisted that they 
name without delay Knight of the Legion of 
Honor a singer who was a heroine, a queen, a 
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goddess, and who, albeit a woman, had more 
. . » (what I lacked when I was a eunuch) 
than any man in the world. He blamed the di- 
rectors who, for the last two weeks, had not 
put on the bill such and such an incomparable 
jewel of musical art. Forthwith, he, Caillol 
performed on the sidewalk an integral execu- 
tion of this work for his own pleasure, for the 
edification of our neighbors and to the half- 
stern, half-amused amazement of the police- 
man, who found himself much embarrassed as 
to what conduct to adopt towards a lunatic 
who ceased singing, stamping and gesticulat- 
ing only when the sale of tickets began. Then 
he tossed a one-franc piece on the plate of un- 
dulated copper, pounced on a little square 
cardboard as on a treasure and rushed along a 
corridor down which I followed him. At the 
end of the corridor, he found the staircase, 
and precipitated himself with the same im- 
petus, the same fury as a cross-country runner 
who has just discovered the right road. I 
panted behind him to the top of the building 
where he shot like a projectile through a little 
door above which appeared the single word: 
“Gallery.” Even though this part of the monu- 
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ment is under the roof, one has the impres- 
sion of starting down a subterranean pas- 
sage, when one penetrates under the vault 
which leads to the iron bar on which the 
first-row spectators rest their elbows. Caillol 
hurdled over the benches, and caught his 
breath again only when he was in “‘his” place: 
in the first row, on the right hand side as one 
faced the stage, leaning with his shoulder 
against a colus.n. He marked the seat next 
to his with his hat, to reserve it for me. But I 
took my time. In spite of their haste, our com- 
panions in the queue came on only quite far 
behind us. There was, in fact, no one in Paris, 
in France and in this vast world, capable of 
exerting the athletic prowess that Caillol im- 
posed upon himself, and intended to impose 
upon me, in order to hear three hours of 
music. From the moment we took our seats un- 
til the moment the house was fully lighted, my 
friend was relatively calm. He furnished me, 
mezza voce, with explanations on the work 
about to be performed and recommended to 
my attention certain passages of the score. As 
soon as the lights were fully on, he leaned over 
the auditorium, embracing it with a severe 
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glance. A murmur rose from the lower floors 
which appeared to us as through a mist. Cail- 
lol seemed to be waiting for the authority of 
his glance to bring about silence. Then, his 
torso entirely projected over the iron rung, he 
uttered a powerful “Shht!” The musicians 
were tuning up. Harsh, confused, abrupt 
sounds reached us. At times, while all the 
other instruments were silent, one of them 
threw out a phrase, the fragment of a phrase or 
a bar of the score. Caillol claimed that the tun- 
ing of the instruments was part of the per- 
formance, that there were sublime moments 
amid this confusion of tangled and stuttering 
sounds, and that one had to be as stupid as the 
spectators in the boxes, orchestra, or balcony 
not to appreciate them and, therefore, not to be 
silent as soon as the musicians took their places 
at their desks. He hammered with his fists on 
the iron rung before him, seized it with rage, 
rose like a devil out of his box, leaned over the 
auditorium once more, to let fall upon it with 
a powerful voice: 

‘Shut up! Shut up or else get the hell out of 
here!” 

He sat down again, rose still once more, 
bawled out the simple word: “Swine!” and 
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sat down again definitively, his hands over 
his eyes. 

The lights had just gone down, the orchestra 
was playing. 


From this moment on, Caillol was superb. 

I write this without irony. 

His eyes closed, his long fingers stuck to 
his temples, he maintained an absolute im- 
mobility. He was plunged in ecstasy and only 
his breathing, at times accelerated by emotion 
or enthusiasm, attested that he was alive. I 
wondered that this man, poor as I was, sub- 
jected all day, as I, to the most ungrateful of 
tasks, could create for himself a domain to 
which he repaired every day, as others go to 
Love, and in which he succeeded not only in 
forgetting the mediocrity of his condition but 
also in plunging himself into an excitement 
persistent enough to last all of the following 
day, and thanks to which, unreal and phantom- 
like, he spent his life unaware of its existence. 
That silent, prostrate, almost dolorous fervor 
ceased during the intermissions. Caillol went 
for a turn in the smoking room “to have a 
look at the mugs in evening clothes who im- 
agine they understood this.”” He commented, 
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passed judgment, distributed praise and blame 
with a like paroxysm, directed an entrance, 
re-embodied a movement, without worrying 
any more about the thoughts of the smart spec- 
tators among whom he was performing, than 
he worried about the regular customers of 
the Dairy Lunch in the Rue des Moulins. 
As we went out, he seized my arm. We wan- 
dered for a long time on the boulevards. We 
lived again the hours that we had just spent, 
and I returned home so vibrant, so filled with 
music, that I believed myself asleep beside a 
harmonious sea whose waves sang in my ear. 
And the charm operated upon me, too, during 
the whole of the following day. I was like a 
bell that retains its sound a long time after it 
has been struck or like a crystal vibrating 
under the caress of the finger that no longer 
touches it. I was grateful to Caillol for having 
dragged me, not out of the mire, as he said, but 
out of the dust, to make me penetrate in his 
wake into the adorable kingdom of sounds. . 
And I would doubtless have allowed myself 
to be definitively drawn into it, if I had not 
understood how pernicious such a diet could 
be. I grew afraid and accompanied him only 
once a week to the theatre. 
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Yes, I owe some unforgettable hours of joy 
to Caillol. I also owed him one step I made 
further towards that Truth whither unknown 
forces were irresistibly leading me. 

The Ballet Russe had just reached Paris. 
The walls were covered with placards in bold 
colors representing men and women dancers 
in airy attitudes. All the newspapers published 
articles singing the praise of these artists in 
terms of hyperbole. There was no Parisian 
to whom the names of Nijinsky, Tamar- 
Karsavina and Bakst were unknown. We our- 
selves commented upon these placards, and, 
these articles, we repeated these magic names. 
One morning as he entered the office, Caillol 
tossed out these words: 

“It’s quite simple. Everything else is shot 
to hell compared to that.” 

“That” was the Ballet Russe to which he 
had gone the night before. At noon, I went to 
lunch with him at the Dairy Lunch. He no 
longer spoke in a loud voice. He no longer 
barked. He no longer did pantomime. He no 
longer let his orchestra loose. Plunged in a sort 
of religious ecstasy, he spoke to me in an un- 
dertone, almost whispering of the new beauty 
that had just been revealed to him. That eve- 
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ning, he dragged me to the Chatelet Theatre, 
having bought two seats for us in the gallery. 

The rain, which had been falling all day, 
continued to pour down. The town seemed to 
float on a river of mud. It was one of these 
evenings at the end of autumn when one be- 
lieves that the downpour will never cease, that 
the sun is extinguished forever. In the streets, 
one met nothing now save stray dogs and those 
poor little girls who, the staff of their um- 
brellas glued to their shoulder, their wet 
dresses stuck to their buttocks, make for their 
distant suburbs on foot after work. Caillol was 
insensible to his surroundings, having forever 
escaped from them. Silent, he strode forward, 
magnificent in his magnificent dream, without 
noticing that his feet floundered about in the 
puddles or that the rain was soaking through 
the thin overcoat that covered his bony 
shoulders. We hurried down the Rue de 
Rivoli and reached the Chatelet. Automobiles 
were massed, wheel to wheel, as far as the eye 
could see. Chauffeurs and footmen in livery 
sat stock-still on their seats. We had to make 
a great détour to reach the sidewalk surround- 
ing the theatre. An immense red-and-white 
striped canvas awning, lined with red velvet, 
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with gold tassels, had been spread before the 
doorway. A thick carpet covered the ground. 
There were boxes filled with green plants 
and flowers. Aglitter with their polish, brass, 
mirrors, lights, other automobiles arrived 
without cease. A footman jumped from his 
seat, opened the door. A man in evening 
clothes, a woman in white, rose, ochre or 
violet, wearing on her shoulders the entire 
winter hunt ova trapper in those desolate re- 
gions where dwell immaculate ermine, silver 
foxes, imperial sables, set foot on the carpet 
and disappeared under the tent. 

“Let us go in by our door!” said Caillol 
taking my arm. I started, just as, when the im- 
agination has transported us out of time or 
place, a word or a noise brings us back to 
reality. I was indeed very far away, in a 
dream . . . and J had entirely forgotten why 
I was here. I followed Caillol down the 
Avenue Victoria. We went into the theatre 
through what Caillol had just termed our 
door. No awning was spread in front of it. 
No carpet covered the ground. No automobile 
stopped at the edge of the sidewalk. Here the 
spectators arrived on foot. Men wore no 
evening-clothes. No fur weighed on the shoul- 
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ders of the women. Here humanity smelled 
of wet clothing, soaking shoes, plain Eau de 
Cologne, cheap toilet water. We climbed stair- 
ways with slippery stairs; we followed cor- 
ridors hung with spotted, faded and at times 
torn wall-paper. But Caillol no more noticed 
these details than he had noticed the muddy 
bog through which we had waded or than he 
had felt the downpour of rain on his shoul- 
ders. And the abominable odor of an ill-kept 
circus, which floated over the place, did not 
reach his nostrils. Indifferent to everything, 
he was going to his vice. 

I cannot be expected to hasard a descrip- 
tion of this incomparable fairyland. Colors 
violently opposed yet harmonious, costumes of 
prodigious boldness and richness, movements 
regulated and executed, with the precision of 
gymnasts and with an inconceivable grace, by 
a crowd of men and women dancers, an 
unheard-of music with a charm, a power and 
a picturesque quality that are unforgettable. 
Aerial steps, bounds that gave the lie to the 
laws of gravity, everything astounded me, 
dazzled me, filled me with a fervor of admira- 
tion like that my friend displayed that morn- 
ing in the Dairy Lunch of the Rue des 
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Moulins. Between the two tableaux of a ballet, 
the pause was so short that although the lights 
were turned on full in the house, from behind 
the curtain came a succession of sharp raps to 
inform the public not to rise. Between spots of 
dead black and other spots of white, shining 
like porcelain, (the clothes and shirtfronts of 
the men) arms, shoulders, bare breasts of 
women emerged out of lace or silk nacreous 
with pearl, ‘sci.tillating with diamonds that 
streamed in cascades. Above these arms, these 
breasts, these shoulders, rose the proud dia- 
dems of women’s hair. In the centre of the 
balcony, in three rows, there was not a single 
black spot, but everywhere the rosy splen- 
dor of female nudity, everywhere coiffures, 
everywhere jewels. I panted. The lights went 
out. A lascivious phrase drew itself out over 
the strings. The curtain rose. Fairyland con- 
tinued. During the entr’acte, I went down 
to the foyer. I looked for a dark corner and 
watched the parade of those I had observed 
some time before from the gallery. I was 
stunned! Not only did I not understand how 
so much beauty, so much luxury, such riches 
could be brought together in one room, but 
also how such riches could possibly exist in 
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the world. It was not precious stones or rows 
of precious stones that adorned these women, 
but packages of them. It was not necklaces but 
harnesses of pearls that streamed in triple, in 
quadruple rows from their shoulders to their 
waists. I heard them clinking against each 
other, when those who were laden with them 
passed by in front of me. And that confused 
buzz! And the complex perfume which im- 
pregnated the air! 

I was intoxicated, positively intoxicated. 
My ears sang, everything was sinking about 
me. My temples heat. I closed my eyes... . 

Then why—exactly: why?—did I see with 
the same clearness as though they were stand- 
ing before me, dressed in their miserable 
holiday costumes, wearing their ridiculous 
vaudeville-drunkards’ top-hats, both Randu- 
ineau, Jules, and Albessard, Henri, and their 
eight companions with their monstrously 
knotted hands, their worn-out eyes, lined up 
at attention in the lobby of the Quai d’Orsay 
Railway Station, to receive the insignia of old 
servants at the hands of the Prime Minister? 
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NE Sunday in the month of June, 

1914, I learned, on my return from 

one of my excursions in the country, 

that an archduke and his wife had been as- 

sassinated at Sarujevo. I did not know the loca- 

tion or even the very existence of this town. 

The death of an archduke was a matter of 
indifference to me. I went to bed. 

One month later, it was a Saturday after- 
noon towards five o’clock an office-boy entered 
the office and cried: 

“Well, they’ve done it: it’s Mobilisation!” 
- We believed it a sinister jest. But the man 
confirmed his statement: 

“It’s official, I tell you. Official! Official! 
Do you understand what that means: official?” 

With satisfaction he repeated that word 
which, during five years, I was destined to 
hear every time a German Army Corps had 
been routed and decimated by a squadron of 
cavalry, every time the Kaiser and Kronprinz 
had been killed or taken prisoner, every time 
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a new explosive discovery of Turpin was an- 
nounced, every time Generals Sarrail and 
Percin had been convicted of treason and shot 
before their troops. But that evening, it was 
indeed official. 

And two days later, obeying the injunction 
in my mobilisation orders, I found myself at 
three o’clock on the Place Hébert behind the 
Gare de I|’Est, after having crossed a feverish 
city through which marched processions com- 
posed of quite young men and greybeards, 
brandishing flags and crying: “To Berlin!” 
“Hurrah for Poincaré!’ “Down with the 
Kaiser!” singing the Marseillaise and the 
Marche Lorraine, a homage to the President 
of the Republic who for the moment was the 
idea of revenge incarnate, and whose name 
was so certain a guarantee of victories so 
crushing and so decisive, that only bad 
Frenchmen refused to admit “everything 
would be over and well over by New Year’s 
eve.” Groups detached themselves from the 
processions and, uttering savage cries, stormed 
certain shops on which they had read a name 
with a German sound. The window flew away 
into splinters. Articles for sale or for exhibi- 
tion were thrown out onto the pavement. 
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Everyone took a token, according to his fancy, 
an instalment on account for the indemnity 
due to France. The more valorous went into 
the shops, took furniture, mirrors, marble 
tables, and threw them in the middle of the 
street, laughing and singing. The crowd ap- 
plauded, cheered vociferously and burst into 
songs of war. I saw a shop of victualry, wines 
and liqueurs, looted in this way on the Boule- 
vard des Italier... Men seated on the edge of 
the pavement methodically broke earthen- 
ware cruets filled with curacao, anisette or 
cherry-brandy. At times they interrupted 
their patriotic labors in order to drink out of a 
potsherd. Others departed, laden with patés, 
bottles, hams. They opened earthen pots of 
foie gras. They plunged their hands into 
them; the blond paste disappeared by hand- 
fuls under soiled mustaches. Further along, 
the table-services, the crystal toilet-ware of an 
Austrian firm, formed, on the asphalt, a little 
heap of iridescent fragments. When I reached 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg, I saw a brewery 
so devastated that no explosion could have 
caused such damage. And I recalled how, ten 
years before, on the occasion of President 
Kruger’s passage through Paris, the same 
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crowd, animated by the same zeal, had aban- 
doned itself to the pillage of British shops, — 
how on the morrow of President Carnot’s as- 
sassination it had molested the Italians... . 

A drunkard, holding a tricolor flag in one 
hand_and a bottle from the neck of which he 
had just drained a drink, in the other, shouted: 

“Hurrah for Poincaré, my lads. Hurrah for 
Poincaré, the old soldier! In a week we'll be 
in Berlin. All aboard the Excursion train! 
Every damned one of us will take a crack at 
the Kaiserin under the very eyes of William. 
Under his eyes, I tell you, by God! . . . Like 
this. . . .” His flag and his bottle in hand, he 
made an expressive gesture of the hips: “Like 
this! Yes sir! The way the light infantry does 
it. And we’ll all take a crack at her, one after 
the other, like brothers!” 

He drank and evidently addressing. Wil- 
liam: 

“Cuckold! Cuckold! You filthy cuckold, 
you swine, you stinking, rotten bastard!” 

He attacked the Marseillaise but being un- 
able to conquer the third verse, the inversion 
of which gave him trouble, he yelled: 

“Good old children of Lorraine. . . .” 

Observing me, he came towards me; he in- 
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tended to embrace me and make me drink 
from his flask. 

“Take a good old drink out of it, my lad! 
I offer it to you freely! And anyhow it comes 
from those goddam swine, so why shouldn’t 
you take one. And it will hold you till you get 
to Berlin!” 

He jumped on one foot. 

“All aboard the Excursion Special train!” 
he said, laughing, “All aboard the Special. 
Hurrah for Poincaré, the old-time sharp- 
shooter! Whee!” 

As I eluded his embrace, as I declined his 
offering and continued my way, he looked me 
up and down with an indescribable expression 
of disgust and roared. . 

““He’s a spy too, boys. A real one! I knew it 
right away from his goddam face! Kill him!” 

At the Place Hérbert, I found a crowd quite 
different from the one I had just left. Here no 
one was shouting, no one singing, no one 
gesticulating. People scarcely spoke to each 
other. Men with a far-away expression in their 
eyes held the frail hands of their children in 
their own. Women, whose faces bore the livid- 
ity of insomnia, seemed, so fixed was their 
gaze, to wish to impress forever on their retina 
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the image of those about to go. These people 
belonged to all classes of society. In this tragic 
hour, they all wore the same resigned expres- 
sion under the heavy hand of Fate. They made 
the same gestures, and the same mute scene 
was being everywhere enacted about me. The 
man looked at his watch, put it back in his 
pocket with a movement he believed full of 
naturalness and ease. He carefully buttoned 
his tunic or overcoat, then suddenly seized his 
wife by the shoulders. Their faces struck, their 
mouths bit one another. The children opened 
their arms and the man, with jerky step, made 
for a gate leading to the platform. The mother 
took her little ones by the hand. She remained 
quite erect, her body stiffened, her eyes fixed 
in the direction in which the man, who was 
her life, had just plunged forward towards 
that great drama whose horror so few imag- 
ined at the time. Then, her body broken, her 
legs tottering, she returned into the convulsed 
town. 

I was almost the only person with nobody 
to accompany him. And it was better thus 
oo @ FOS IE Was Detter. -<¢\.: 

In front of me, a man with a low forehead, 
with a bull-dog face and the broken nose of a 
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heredosyphilitic, dressed like a thug, carried 
on his shoulders a knapsack of khaki canvas, 
from which emerged the neck of a quart- 
bottle of red wine. He was bow-legged, his 
hands were enormous, the expression of his 
glance ignoble. Beside him stood a girl whose 
clothes, the elaborate way she did her hair, 
her tin-pot jewelry and sickening perfume at- 
tested her function in society. . . . They too 
were grave. They too were silent. 

The girl drew nearer to the thug. She 
crossed her hands as if in prayer, placed them 
on the shoulder that held the knapsack, gazed 
on the infamous profile from a pair of eyes 
that took on such an expression of love, of 
tenderness, at once maternal and conjugal, 
that suddenly she was transfigured by it. 
Costume, hair, jewelry, perfume offended me 
no more. I no longer saw anything save a 
woman in love, magnificently in love, silent 
and with bruised heart, knotting her arms in 
an adorable gesture about the man whom 
mysterious forces were tearing away from her. 
The hour of my entraining was at hand. I 
walked towards the gate through which so 
many men had already passed. Then I saw a 
young woman, a very pretty brunette, clad in 
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a dark tailor-made suit and wearing a black 
straw hat; she went from group to group at 
a gait that reminded me of a wolf-hound’s, 
ever in motion and perpetually worried. She 
was very pale. Her nostrils twitched. Her 
ardent eyes rested on every masculine face. 
But there was such an anguish on her own 
face, the hour was so oppressive, the men 
massed on the place were already so far away 
that they were no longer conscious of what 
was going on around them. The young woman 
broke through the throng, ran to the gate and 
threw herself against it. She had seized a bar 
with each hand, and doubtless her eyes were 
following one of those who had gone onto the 
platform, whom she believed she had recog- 
nised. But she had been mistaken, for she re- 
turned immediately to her place. Whom was 
she waiting for? What man can she_ have 
wished to see again, to press to her breast, to 
kiss on the lips? Was it an old love she had be- 
lieved dead yet which, on the contrary, was 
still alive? A clandestine love? A love dis- 
simulated until then and wishing to declare 
itself in this hour, when the man who inspired 
it was leaving, perhaps never to return? 
When, in my turn, I crossed the gate, the 
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young woman continued to go from group to 
group and her feverish eyes persisted in 
searching through the crowd... . 

The train rolled forward... . 

Not a song, not a cry rose from the long 
line of converted cattle-cars. Seated on our 
benches, our hands lying flat or crossed over 
our knees, having placed our little parcels be- 
tween our feet, we suffered ourselves to be led 
we knew not whither. ... At Meaux, first 
stop, the cars emptied out. All these men of 
Paris, all these free and strong spirits, rushed 
headlong, jostling each other, towards an ec- 
clesiastic who, standing on the platform, gave 
his benediction to those going forth towards 
death. It was Monsignor Marbeau, Bishop of 
Meaux. 

Many of those kneeling piously before the 
tall old man, to receive crosses or medals from 
his hand, on which shone the pastoral am- 
ethyst, had doubtless blasphemed, uttered 
oaths and sniggered as a priest passed by. Very 
few, in any case—and I am quite sure of 
this—were churchgoers. Yet in the hour of 
danger, all of them went to get the fetich that 
would protect them against an enemy bullet. 
Poor men who believed themselves free, lib- 
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erated, masters of their destiny, poor men, so 
uncertain in their beliefs and yet so like beasts 
of the herd allowing themselves to be led 
whither the shepherd wills. 

Seated on the floor of the car, his feet placed 
on the step outside, his glance levelled at the 
landscape rolling by, without seeing it, one of 
my companions had not moved or said a word 
since we left. Very pale, with a drooping red 
mustache, he wore a hat of soft felt, a dark- 
grey checked suit and yellow shoes. The 
leather strap of racing-glasses ran around his 
neck. I observed him and on occasion I saw 
him draw a handkerchief from his pocket. 
He held it crushed into a ball in his closed 
hand, mopped his eyes with it and once more 
stared out on the plain. I approached and sat 
near him, my legs dangling alongside of his. 
What can I have said to him at this moment 
of a nature to calm the anguish and the im- 
mense sorrow I guessed were his? I do not 
know what words came to my lips. No doubt 
they were brotherly, or rather my voice was 
friendly to this man in distress, for he took my 
hand and pressed it in his. He told me he was 
in a stock-broker’s office, spoke to me of his 
wife, of his two children, the youngest of 
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which, aged five, had had a nervous break- 
down as his father left the house. He spoke to 
me of the villa he had bought at Enghien, a 
few months before, of his ravaged hopes, of 
all the happiness that had just been wrenched 
from him. Between each sentence he would 
repeat: 

“J don’t understand! I don’t understand! 
And I would so much like to understand!” 

Yes, yes, deridedly, in that hour when all 
the old evil forces were drawn up against 
happiness, against the joy of life, against love, 
it was better to be as I was, without a family, 
without ties, without tenderness. Yes, it was 
better thus, it was much better! 


Another stop. Once more the cars are 
emptied. Standing in line, their backs turned 
to the train, their legs spread, the men urinate. 
Parallel to the track, rise houses. At every 
door, at every window, on every balcony, 
women and girls dressed in light summer- 
clothing wave handkerchiefs across the lilac 
dusk. Unconscious of their indecency, already 
seized by the animality of war, the men con- 
tinue to urinate, facing the women, facing the 
young girls who continue to wave their hand- 
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kerchiefs just as they have been waving them 
for three days at the thousands of men who 
have passed and urinated before them. They 
too are already caught by the animality of 
war. And here they are, prepared, for five 
years, for as long as you like, to submit to 
every spectacle, to listen to every word, every 
cry, every howl of hatred or of pain, every 
groan of the tortured, without being aston- 
ished, without being revolted, without crying 
out their disgust and their indignation, with- 
out exclaiming in a single voice, imperious 
and supplicating: ‘Enough, enough!” or the 
“Thou shalt not kill” of the Gospel, which 
might, perhaps, have beaten down the ficti- 
tious hatred sowed in the hearts of men and 
broken their fratricidal impetus. 

Evening was falling as the train started once 
more on its slow journey towards the plains 
of Champagne. The shadows thickened in the 
car. That gentle tender half-light immediately 
after sunset and just before nightfall still 
reigned over the countryside. And then all 
was darkness, opaque, sinister darkness. The 
train continued to roll along the tracks. With 
a sort of indefinable and dolorous irony, with 
a strange presentiment of what would come 
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to pass, I repeated mechanically to this jerky 
rhythm the words those of the other war had 
recited, the words the mobs had urged on the 
boulevards the day of the election of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the day of the assas- 
sination of Jaurés: 

Peo Bertin.—.w«. -1o-Berlin. ...°.: To Ber: 
Nips 
My companions remained silent. Some of 
them smoked. Others ate and drank. Through 
the silence weighing so heavily over our un- 
certainty, our anguish, our grief, a voice, 
husky with alcohol and the air of the street, 
arose: , 

“Come, gentlemen, lay down your money. 
This is a fair, frank and honest game!” 

After the pause, the voice continued: 

“Number Seven. You win. You are entitled 
to this pipe and case, to the superb tobacco 
pouch yonder or to the napkin-ring in genuine 
white Franco-Russian metal.” 

A shudder passed through us. The shaft of 
light from a pocket-torch, directed towards 
that corner of the car from which the voice 
had just risen, lighted up a brawny man, clad 
in a black blouse, wearing a chestnut-colored 
check cap. He was red, obviously very drunk, 
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and he sniggered stupidly. The light went 
out. Each one of us returned to his thoughts; 
revived his dead years; saw again, in the 
habitual setting of their lives, those he had 
left behind him; attempted to scrutinise the 
near future towards which the train was roll- 
ing. I who, in leaving, had felt no need to re- 
turn, thought of a child’s face, of two little 
twin mirrors over which I had leaned one 
afternoon in the room where Berthe was to 
die, and which had not confided their secret 
to me. 

“The pipe” the man began again, hearken- 
ing, in his drunkenness, to his job as barker at 
fairs and markets, “the pipe and case.” 

“Why doesn’t he keep quiet?” murmured 
the comrade whom I had drawn near to, a few 
minutes before, “Why can’t he keep quiet?” 
As though he had heard this prayer and been 
sensitive to it, the man ceased talking. But 
a quarter of an hour later he emerged once 
more from his alcoholic dream and threw out 
in a tone of crapulous banter: 

“And to think that at this moment our wives 
are in bed with their sweeties!” 

A blow with a whip, dealt savagely on the 
shoulders of the men sitting together in that 
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car, pone not hive been any more cruel to 
them than these words which tore from them 
a cry of suffering and of revolt. 

The drunkard fell asleep; none of us heard 
aught else any longer save his own monologue 
and the noise of the car striking the rails. 

I continued to repeat: 

powmernin!:.:. To Bérlin!. ... Vo. Ber- 
Pikes se? 


And it was Chalons. And it was five years 
in the course of which Thought and Wisdom 
were exiled from a world terrorised by the 
triple spectre of Crime, Falsehood and Stu- 
pidity. A flock, termed sublime by the civil- 
ians, on the same principle as one gives alms 
to a poor man so he consent to remain poor, the 
men were led, pushed, thrown from one corner 
to another corner of the slaughter-house. Not 
one of them understood the vicissitudes of the 
drama in which he was to be one of the in- 
numerable actors, nor why this drama lasted 
so long, nor, above all, what could determine 
so many peoples, so diverse in race, color, in- 
terest and civilisation, to participate in it. 

I have seen hundreds of men die about me. 
I have held in my arms old men and children 
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who lay in the agony of death. I have dis- 
covered the most ghastly wounds and the most 
abominable mutilations. But I have never un- 
derstood to what god, to what worship these 
victims were immolated. And no one has ever 
been able or willing to explain to me why it 
was necessary that martyrs sob and die by the 
million. 

It was enough for me when on leave to ask 
this question of my elders whose years— 
against their will—kept them far from the 
armies, for them to flush indignant with rage 
and to answer me with an insult that failed 
to dissipate the obscurity through which I 
groped, in the hope of at last seeing that light 
break, for which I prayed with all my heart. 
I asked men apparently intelligent and of 
authority, who feared the end of the great 
slaughter as a calamity, to be good enough to 
grant me the alms of a few crumbs of their 
wisdom, so that I might be permitted to share 
their certitude. They insulted me. If I con- 
fided to them that it was perhaps not conform- 
able to reason or justice to exact of my weak- 
ness a hatred which must include the entire 
German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 
Turkish peoples and a love which must con- 
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found Belgians, Britons, Serbs, Japanese, 
Guatemalans and Portuguese, they clenched 
their fists. And if they did not all say that I 
deserved to be led to the execution-block, as, 
in the excess of his rage, one of them cried out 
to me, at least they were all convinced of my 
infamy. 

I recall the comic fury I inspired one eve- 
ning in an old man in whose company I was 
travelling. “His loquacity was inexorable. 
After having recited to me a selection of com- 
muniqués, of Army Orders, and of proclama- 
tions, he spoke with tearful emotion of 
“Grandfather Joffre,” rubbing his hands over 
the generals that had been shot for treason 
(his son, as was fitting, was one of the platoon 
that had executed Sarrail), over the assassina- 
tion of Gallieni by another general who, in 
turn, had been immediately hewn down by 
sabre blows from a third, most opportunely a 
spectator at this little family scene. After hav- 
ing confided to me that he had seen with his 
own eyes, just as plainly as he saw me now, a 
Moroccan with the severed head of a German 
in his haversack—you know the famous Field- 
Marshal’s head with its gold and silver helmet 
on—and a Senegalese who prided himself 
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justly on a rosary of German ears—you know 
the famous rosary that so many of the good 
ladies of the Red Cross admired in so many 
railway-stations and hospitals——my prolix 
companion discoursed abundantly on the Ger- 
man atrocities. He had seen, seen with his very 
eyes as clear as [ stood before him, children 
with their wrists cut off, old men crucified, 
women with their breasts torn off or their or- 
gans ripped so as to expose their sex like an 
anatomic study. 

I was weary. I would have liked to sleep. 
Above all, I felt a desire of not talking, and 
I prayed that my neighbor might put an end 
to his speeches. Ingenuously, I imagined it 
would be enough for me to keep silence to 
constrain him to silence. But he firmly in- 
tended that dialogue should succeed mono- 
logue. “Well,” he said to me, with that tone 
at once imperative and condescending that 
civilians believe themselves authorized to as- 
sume when they address a soldier, ‘“What do 
you think of all that, soldier?” 

“What do you mean: ‘that’? The necklace 
of ears, the severed head, the execution of 
Sarrail, the assassination of Gallieni, the cru- 
cified old men or the shutterlike anatomical 
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exhibitse”” “But. .< but-. . .”- he stam: 
mired cail-ot at... .-alPof-1tG. 2’ “Te isa 
little too much for one evening,” I said, “And 
besides, I hold no opinion.” 

“No opinion? No opinion?” he repeated, 
suffocating, “No opinion? A: soldier? You 
hold no opinion?” 

“No, civilian, I he?d none.” 

He called a lady traveller to witness my 
infamy. From the pinched lips of the lady, 
from the glances heavy with disgust that she 
darted towards me, I understood that she 
shared the opinion of the old man, who, point- 
ing with his finger at the little shred of rib- 
bon I wore on my overcoat, like everyone else, 
finally brought an end to our conversation by 
these simple words “Do you want me to tell 
you something? Do your” 

“Still more?” 

“Yes, there is still more. You are a dis- 
grace to the Croix de Guerre, you are a dis- 
grace to it!” 

“To be sure: quite so. Good night, sir. 
Good night, madam. I am going to sleep.” 


Ah, the old men, the poor old men of the 
war who not only did not express the disgust, 
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the revolt, the terror that they should have felt 
while the massacre was being continued and 
while calamities from which humanity will 
suffer for a hundred years were being pre- 
pared, but who were not even able to keep 
quiet. To keep quiet and to weep over so many 
lives cut short, so much beauty destroyed, so 
many kisses lost and loves broken forever. Ah, 
the old men who repeated: ‘““To the last man, 
to the last penny!” and long before the other 
Old Man. “Allez, enfants de la patrie!” The 
old men whose hearts bore only sterile hatred 
and who considered it criminal of us not to 
share in it. Poor old men! Poor old men! 
And the enemies of neutrals, unable to con- 
ceive how men could be so vile as not to 
wish to be at once the butcher that sticks and 
the beast that is bled ; who insulted the Italians 
and the Americans, so long as they were not 
in the war; then the Dutch; then the Span- 
iards; then the Swedes; then the entire Uni- 
verse, right up to the day of the Armistice. 
And the frantic amazons who hoped the 
war would last long enough for our soldiers 
to go into enemy country, to abandon them- 
selves to reprisals which would have dishon- 
ored them and of which moreover none of 
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them was thinking; the amazons who dreamed 
of pillage, fire, sack, rape—especially rape— 
and who traced minutely for us a program of 
the little favors, to which, to merit our reputa- 
tions as good Frenchmen, we would have to 
give ourselves over when we were on the 
other side of the Rhine and when we held all 
those German women at our mercy. 

The aspect, the beloved countenance of our 
own city was hostile to us; we do not remem- 
ber, without a tug at our hearts, its streets, its 
avenues, its boulevards, plunged in obscurity, 
aggravated by the lugubrious eyes of the lamp- 
posts. Yet I retain a moving memory of one 
night in Paris. It was in August 1918. We 
were just emerging from the great anguish 
that had gripped us the month before, when, 
for the second time, the enemy almost struck 
us to the heart. I had been walking for a long 
time and I found myself, towards two o’clock 
in the morning, on the Place du Théatre Fran- 
cais. All was silent over the sidewalks, the 
kerbs, the streets; the great plane trees show- 
ered a dense shadow, beyond which spread a 
region of a very light bluish-grey that night 
spilled there. The marble of the fountain- 
basins, the stone base of the lamp-posts, were 
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of a milky whiteness beneath the immobile 
leafy vault. I went with slow step, dulling 
the sound of my heavy boots. I had forgotten 
the war, its stupidities, its horrors. I was walk- 
ing in a beautiful park adorned by statues. 
I awaited all from this hour—even love. Love 
would come to me in the shape of a woman 
clad in the milky white of the marble statues. 
She would come to me with supple gait, light, 
aerial, barely skirting the ground. She would 
have ash-blond hair, eyes of dark velvet. Al- 
ready I trembled beneath her caresses. 

Then, the familar voice, now ironic, now 
desolate, that I hear in my hours of solitude, 
murmured in my ear, with a laugh that re- 
sembled a sob, these two lines by the comic 
poet Gabriel de Lautrec—lines as pathetic for 
me as those of Bérénice’s farewell: 


“She did not like her lover’s flat - 
And so she left him, just like that!” 


Berthe! . . . Berthe! Timorous sweetheart 
in the springtime of my life. Berthe, my lost 
love! 


Then came the armistice. 
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Granted I am convinced that human pain 
is too great for one to fail to take every meas- 
ure lest one add to it; that human life is 
sacred ; that nothing justifies the death of the 
lowest of helots; I do not know if you are 
right, you who did not hear the cries, the 
prayers, the sobs of the martyrs and who say 
that the armistice came too soon. 

I do not know if yeu are right, but I know 
that it was a beautiful day. 

My convalescent-leave was not finished, I 
was still in Paris. I had gone to the office to 
see my friends. Informed by the morning 
newspapers that hostilities were perhaps to 
be suspended, we waited, torn between the 
hope we dared not formulate for fear of de- 
stroying it and the fear of a disappointment 
to which we were already prepared to be 
resigned. A bugle-call reached our ears. I 
seized my cap. I flung out to the stairs. A few 
seconds later, I was on the boulevard. The 
cannon boomed. It was granted Peace, sweet 
Peace to descend upon the world. Men had 
finished slaying each other. Women would be 
able, during all the nights that were to follow, 
to knot their arms about their men, to press 
against the warmth of their naked bodies the 
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naked bodies that had, for so many nights, 
been ravished from their sensuality? The reign 
of Hatred was ended, that of Love was be- 
ginning again. 

Flags floated from every window. Un- 
skilled buglers blew into brass instruments. 
Voices chanted the Marseillaise. But it was 
not the song of August 3rd., 1914. 

In a magnificent burst of joy, the children 
of the workshops, the pretty girls of Paris 
who had ceased work as soon as the cannon 
thundered out to mark the end of the massacre, 
gave their lips to the soldiers and pressed 
against their young breasts heads that wore 
caps, hats or tin helmets. I say it and I am 
certain of expressing the truth: at this mo- 
ment—do you hear, you frantic amazons who 
wished for reprisalse—not a woman, not a 
single real woman thought the armistice had 
come too early! 

Later, well—later, came the unleashing of 
a crowd that had been held, the dragging of 
cannon through the street, the headlong rush 
of motor-trucks laden with howling grapes of 
humanity. The crowd, a prey to the least no- 
ble of emotions, went mad, as on a day of 
carnival. It had forgotten the miseries and 
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the shame of those five damnable years. It 
had forgotten its dead, its cripples, its dis- 
figured, its blind and its insane. It had for- 
gotten the anguished hour of the morning, 
while it was awaiting the announcement of 
the end of its nightmare. It had forgotten the 
sublime hour, the hour that no one will ever 
live through again, when every hand sought 
other hands to press, when weeping women 
craved, in a half-sensual, half-maternal im- 
pulse, to gather a man’s head to their 
Dreast.’.%s. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HEN we were the beasts of a flock 
. driven by demented shepherds to 
the slaughter-house, we felt only 


indifference and contempt for what was writ- 
ten, or rather, for what was allowed or caused 
to be published. No longer growing indignant 
at even the puerility of the lies it was thought 
politic to feed us, we thrust aside newspapers, 
books, pamphlets. And we waited for the hour 
when Truth with her great voice should at 
last drown this children’s prattle, this bab- 
bling of old men. We no longer believed in 
anyone or anything, since the only man whom 
universal stupidity might perhaps not have 
won over, had paid with his life for his thirst 
for justice, his love of light and of peace; 
since those who should have protested for the 
revolt of the human conscience, were willing 
to keep silence and even to sing the miserable 
lullaby whose measures each successive poli- 
tician in power beat out. We had no illusions 
on what was to be our lot, when, the war over, 
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we were to become men once more beside our 
fellow men. At no moment did we believe 
in that regenerate France promised us in 
speeches and proclamations. We knew that, 
held so long under the yoke of the autocrat 
and the boot of the Pretorian, she could not, 
before many moons, recover the serene pride 
of her countenance, the tone of her voice, the 
lucidity of her thougnt, and once more take 
up the threads of the tradition which had as- 
sured her an incomparable radiation in the 
world. And if we smiled at the grandiloquent 
promises lavished upon us, at least we hoped 
that after having cried to us: “Allez, enfants 
de la patrie”’ we would be told, “Come back, 
Children of the patrie, take back your places 
among us, be happy during the years left you 
to live.” Well, what did we find? 

A society which, presenting more blem- 
ishes, more injustices than before our depart- 
ure, exhibited everywhere its callousness, its 
corruption, its thirst for enjoyment. Men and 
women who having learned nothing, forgot- 
ten nothing and given nothing: neither blood, 
nor property, nor nerves, nor tears—appeared 
not to have noticed the storm which had de- 
vastated the world, who spread their elbows 
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out to bar the road to those who returned. A 
public opinion become spineless, brutish, tim- 
orous through years of silence and tyranny, 
which endured blindly to submit itself to a 
State religion without being willing to under- 
stand that, betraying country and humanity, 
the High Priests of that religion prepared the 
misery of our country, sowed in it the seeds of 
future revolutionary ferment, rendered inev- 
itable new wars in which we were to parttici- 
pate, (we who had fought the “war against 
war”) and in which the children born yester- 
day and those about to be born would partici- 
pate—(they whose fathers had consented to 
fight for five years precisely so that their chil- 
dren would not have to fight). 

Did we express the surprise and grief we 
felt on returning to a France where the thief 
was master, the prostitute queen, the old man, 
the incompetent and the extortioner invested 
with dictatorial rights that nobody was brave 
enough to wrench away from them? We were 
treated as unnatural sons. Ah, how beautiful 
‘Peace was during the war, and how savagely 
you mutilated it! How you botched that 
Spring which should have been our most beau- 
tiful Spring, you old men and flunkeys of old 
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men who, in answer to us, found these abomi- 
nable words: “The Armistice came too soon!” 

For you dared to say that! For you dared 
to write it, even as you said, even as you wrote 
the famous: “You go forward, Children of 
the patrie!” 

If, some day, Wisdom reign once more over 
a world where we shall have ceased to be a 
long time since, what will men think of those 
two phrases? How will they judge your How 
can they conceivably believe that those who 
heard them failed to rebel, to thrust you aside 
on grounds of madness or senility? Infatuated 
by a low obscenity, occupied in frittering 
about, intoxicated by games and vulgar spec- 
tacles, demoralised and off its axis, knowing 
no other rein to its pleasure save lassitude, 
the society into which we were projected 
seemed to fear its days were numbered, and 
made haste to enjoy itself. All scruple, all 
honesty, all conception of duty had disap- 
peared. The State stole, the tradesman stole, 
the farmer stole. Every day brought its scan- 
dal. No one paid any attention. Justice was 
more than ever a vain word. The Prince main- 
tained in prison his personal enemies as long 
as he pleased and by so doing saved the coun- 
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try a second time. A degenerate, armed by no 
one knows what hand, because no one has ever 
cared to find out, had on August Ist., 1914, de- 
prived the world, at the dawn of the great 
crisis it was about to pass through, of one 
of the highest intellects, one of the noblest 
souls that ever were. This man was consid- 
ered by a jury not to have committed the 
crime which, moreover, he owned up to. On 
the other hand, a madman was condemned to 
death for having made a bullet-hole through 
the worn-out coat of the senile Prince. Ac- 
cording as to whether the government wanted 
to destroy the accused, to absolve them or to 
avoid bringing them to judgment, inquiries 
were polished off in twenty-four hours or 
made to drag on for months. Corrupt men, 
pre-occupied with their own personal affairs 
more than with those of the Nation, and 
whose fortunes, built up on universal disaster, 
reached fabulous figures, came into power. 
As it was obscurely felt that the moment would 
come when this lax, terrorised people would 
enter into fermentation, the bogey of Revolu- 
tion was set up before it. For the masters of 
the Republic, who, without the past revolu- 
tions, would have been only a filthy and beaten 
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mob of serfs, would not hear talk of future 
revolutions. And the people of that France, 
despising its traditions, was willing to sub- 
mit to a rule more autocratic than those from 
which Europe was freeing itself, invoking 
the great names of our 1789, of our 1793, of 
our 1848. Selfishness, autocracy, the cheapen- 
ing of Justice, the pusillanimity of the élite 
and of the masses, th-se are what we found 
when we returned to our country. Here is 
what we did not even have the right to show 
surprise at. Having returned to a world that 
no longer waited for us, in which we no 
longer had a place, in which we played the 
part of indiscreet and embarrassing men, we 
understood that we would be, to the day of 
our death, conquered men, despised paupers, 
at whom one smiles or whom one fears—pa- 
riahs amid the dancers, the pleasure-seekers 
and the corrupt. A few of those who loyally 
tried to go back to work found the salaries 
offered them insufficient to feed them. They 
left shop, factory and office, enrolled in the 
army of the intermediaries, sought to grasp 
in its ranks opportunities for personal gain, 
calculated to assure their existence. Then the 
war-profiteers, who had piled up their for- 
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tunes with such facility that they themselves 
confessed they did not know how they had 
come by them, made a pretext of these defec- 
tions to declare that the demobilised were un- 
willing to work. 

Liberated three months after the armistice, 
I had.returned to the room IJ occupied in 1914. 
It was furnished with the furniture whose 
poverty and aggressive ugliness had put 
Berthe to flight. I hated it. But what the devil? 
Had I ever had the means to replace it? I 
found a few rags and a little linen. I was able 
to dress decently, to return to the office. I 
took up my position once more, or rather that 
token of confidence by which they were so 
good as to honor me: the position Fourest had 
left vacant. Speaking in the name of the Di- 
rector of the Personnel, my office-chief an- 
nounced that, by virtue of the increase in the 
cost of living and of my years of service, less 
numerous than his—evidently they did not 
count the eight years I had spent in uniform 
—I would be granted the salary of my prede- 
cessor. 

So I inherited the backless chair, the pad, 
the blotter, the wooden pin-tray and the two 
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filing-boxes of my friend. As I sat down in the 
place where he had worn out and botched his 
days, I shuddered. I experienced the sensa- 
tion that one can imagine in a prisoner con- 
demned to perpetual seclusion at the moment 
when he penetrates into the cell whence he 
will emerge only when the chill and rigor of 
death have spread over him. It was that, ex- 
actly that: I would spend ten years, fifteen 
years, perhaps twenty years on that chair, in 
front of that table whose wood, under my el- 
bows, would acquire a more brilliant shine. 
My hair would grow white, fall out. My 
complexion would become like parchment. 
My shoulders would bend over. My eyes 
would be worn out and, one fine day, I would 
not come back. ...I would never come 
back. . . . Discreetly, silently, in my own 
manner, I would have returned into the great 
all. And another would take his place in front 
of that table. Until then, my life would be 
without conflict, without adventure, without 
interest for me, without use to anyone since I 
had not even a dependent. That is what pre- 
sented itself before me on the anniversary day 
of my fortieth year. “Talk about a Garden 
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Party!” jeered the voice of my solitude in my 
ear. I shook myself and threw myself into my 
work with frenzy. 

Oh, I do not claim that in taking my place 
in front of Fourest’s blotting-pad, I filled 
the gap he had left in dying. I possessed 
neither his intelligence nor his professional 
worth. I knew nothing about the Bank or the 
Exchange. But I preserved within me, im- 
pregnated in my flesh and my spirit, that in- 
stinct of slavery which I hold from my race, 
and which always, even when I did not under- 
stand the reason for my effort, made me ac- 
complish much more than the most exacting 
chief would have dared ask of me. Besides, 
during the days when I reassumed my clerk’s 
life, I had the good fortune to find some inter- 
est in my work. It was new, complicated and 
sufficiently delicate. Through my hands passed 
certain cheques paid by the Bank to powers of 
the moment in Parliament or of the Press, as a 
reward for their services, complaisances or 
silence. 'By copying out certain very honor- 
able names against which I inscribed even 
more honorable figures, I came to understand 
many things. I suspected others which a man 
well-informed on politics or journalism could 
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explain plausibly to me. Through my hands 
passed the documents which bore the share of 
the benefits and the various allowances the ad- 
ministrators of the bank granted themselves 
on a number of important deals. Through my 
hands, finally, passed for entry before being 
sent to the Investment Department, the orders 
my chiefs gave for their personal accounts, the 
fruitful results of which I could see a few days 
later, by consulting ~The Market.” For you 
must surely understand that these gentlemen 
had no taste for the bonds that were placed 
before the customers at the counter. They did 
not waste their time subscribing to govern- 
ment loans, which the common people of 
France find so appetising that they are willing 
—they who come, cash in hand—to stand in 
line for hours at the doors of branch-banks 
and to suffer cold, rain, the heat of the sun, and 
even (what is of a much more ironic savor) 
the surveillance of the police. They operated 
on good railways and good mines the mass of 
mortals is unaware of, whose value rose or fell 
as by enchantment in the week following their 
purchase or sale by the directors, their friends, 
their auxiliaries of the press or of the political 
world. 
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For a year I worked with all my conscience. 
I displayed assiduity, application, discretion. 
I never left the office before my work was in 
shape, before all my accounts were exact, 
before the confidential documents I held were 
under lock and key. And doubtless I would 
have remained the model employee that I 
had been hitherto, unless an accident had hap- 
pened one day to modify both my conception 
of life and my very life itself. Up to this 
point, I have written without fear, without 
shame, without humbug, defending myself 
alike against falsehood and _ provocation, 
which inspire an equal contempt in me. I shall 
continue. And disdaining to look for excuse or 
justification, I shall relate quite simply what 
happened to me. 

The Bank, preparing a far-reaching trans- 
action, was making sure of the support of 
certain people before going on the market. I 
received, in a sealed envelope, a bundle of 
cheques. One of them had not been perfor- 
ated. Yet it had, however, been cashed, since 
it was in my hands. I registered it, purposing 
to go downstairs a little later to the teller’s 
window and beg him to sign it, but the day 
went by without it being possible for me to 
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leave my place. At six o’clock I left the office. 
I dined at a cheap restaurant in the Faubourg 
Montmartre, then I went for one of those long 
walks I used to take almost every evening 
before going to bed. Wrapped up entirely in 
my thoughts, half-conscious of the hour and 
of the road I was taking, I had gone a long 
time when I realised that I was walking along 
the quais. We were in the first days of winter. 
It was already cold. Te night was very clear. 
The naked trees raised their tenuous arms, 
prolonged by innumerable fingers, to heaven. 
The monuments, with a little snow still on 
their corniches, were reflected in the river in 
black masses with lace-like contours. From 
one pier of the bridge to the other, the arch 
and its projected shadow constituted an enor- 
mous opaque cylinder. The yellow and red 
lights of the lamp-posts twisted like long shiny 
fish on the moving mirror. I walked on. I 
walked on, thinking, and I reviewed my life 
and I evoked the memory of those I had 
loved. Then by a natural train of thought, I 
glided from the past to the present, from the 
present to the future. I would waste the years 
that lay between me and my death as I had 
wasted the first forty years of my, life—and 
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of these, what was left to me save a little 
of that greyish dust under which slumber the 
memories of the humble, the timid, the iso- 
lated? I would go on, according to the prom- 
ise made to my uncle from Clermont to be- 
have myself, to be earnest and to work hard. I 
would be scrupulous, punctual, resigned to 
my destiny and respectful to my obscure duty. 
I would pay regularly for all I bought, and, 
if luck favored me, I would die suddenly, 
pen in hand, while crediting one of my chiefs 
with the fabulous figures of his participation 
in the profits of one of those great operations 
which, if they had often offended my prin- 
ciples of honesty, no longer even astonished 
me. Had I not finally learned that beyond a 
certain figure, neither integrity, nor morality, 
nor scruples, nor action, nor excessive profits, 
nor code, nor creed, nor anything exists any 
longer!—save simply business! In the Bank, 
on the Exchange, in the organisation of finan- 
cial operations as in political intrigue, there 
is corruption and prostitution. Do not be 
picayune. See things in big terms. Work with 
millions. You will become a great financier, 
a great Frenchman, a Statesman whose name 
the principal street of every township in 
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France will bear. You will be Préfet de la 
Seine, or Ambassador, or you will play Céli- 
méne at the Comédie Frangaise and M. Henry 
Bordeaux will speak of you, with the respect 
he has borne, since his first cry in infancy, for 
every thing that is official, successful, power- 
ful and credit-holding. 

If you are content with straws, God help 
you! 

You will be a worm-eaten banker, a crapu- 
lous politician, an indelicate civil servant or 
a wench from whom M. Henry Bordeaux 
will avert his face, congested by virtue. 

I recalled the favorite phrase of Fourest: 

“The door, old son, once more and always 
the door! You must take the right one, or else 
you remain a bootlicker for life.” 

And I also recall the words M. Capus had 
placed in the mouth of one of his characters: 


“T believe that to every man who is moderately 
gifted, not too stupid, not too timid, there comes 
in his lifetime an hour of Luck, a moment where 
other men seem to be working for him, where the 
fruit places itself within reach of his hand for 
him to pluck. That hour, sad but true, is granted 
us by neither work, nor courage, nor probity. It 
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strikes on an invisible clock and so long as it has 
not struck for us, in vain do we display every 
talent and every qualification, there is nothing to 
be done, we are so many bits of straw. . . .” 


I went home to bed. By force of a conscien- 
tious clerk’s old habit, I took with me, to the 
brink of sleep, the preoccupations of my work; 
and I promised myself to have the cheque 
regulated the next day. 
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S soon as I was seated, I opened my 
A drawer and I took the cheque out. 

_I examined it anew. Little by little, 
its contours effaced themselves. The pink lines 
and the figures wnich covered it, grew 
blurred. My eyes no longer distinguished 
anything. I remember how I felt then, as one 
remembers a dream. As a matter of fact, it 
was certainly a dream: I had been propelled 
out of time and space. I saw again with all 
their physical particularities, their habits, their 
tics, their manias, the men I had found in 
this office when I arrived. They were all poor 
devils who believed, as I myself believed, in 
honesty, in professional conscience, in work. 
What remained of them? 

A few dusty old men, dried up or bedaubed 
with yellowish grease, who had never en- 
joyed life, and who, bent over their imbecile 
tasks, waited for death to come and take them, 
as it had taken Tabaraud, the architect of a 
cardboard City Hall, Dubois the lyre-bearer, 
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Lancel, the human-social-register, Brissaud, 
the human-bell, and Caillol the one-man- 
orchestra. At least, the last named had en- 
joyed life intensely before dying. And no 
doubt he would not have exchanged his des- 
tiny for that of the “dirty mugs in dress 
clothes” whom he despised with such vehe- 
mence when he saw them in the smoking-room 
of the Opéra Comique. 

My dream, prolonging itself, led me to va- 
rious times and places. I saw, again, péle- 
méle, a host of things, a crowd of people. 
Once more I saw the poor little girls I had 
met in the Rue de Rivoli, the night of the 
Ballet Russe, their thin dresses glued to their 
bodies by the rain. Once more I saw the in- 
numerable automobiles, luminous and pol- 
ished and bearing flowers, massed in the Ave- 
nue Victoria. Once more I saw, in the balcony 
of the Chatelet, the triple row of half-naked 
women, laden with pearls and aglitter with 
jewels like Asiatic idols. Once more I saw 
the arrival of Mazerac at the Quai d’Orsay 
Railway Station and the stultified faces of the 
old firemen of the Company when they dared 
place their knotted hands in that of the 
President-Academician. Once more I saw, 
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bursting with color and all impregnated with 
floral perfumes, the funeral carriage of Bouf- 
fartigue, driven to the cemetery by a Marshal 
of the Empire and accompanied thither by 
a Colonel of Dragoons, more bedizened than 
the Strong Man of a side-show, and by all the 
high dignitaries of the Republic. 

Pursuing its disordered course, my dream 
went far back into my past and placed me 
behind the hearse on which reposed the casket 
of my father. I walked beside my honest man 
of an uncle with his kind big blue eyes who 
was wondering in anguish how he could man- 

“age to present me with the notes signed by 
the man who had just died. Then I washed 
bottles in the back-shop of a wine-merchant’s; 
I swept out a shop; I delivered armchairs to a 
crotchety old man, gruff and compassionate, 
Bich; then... ix. 

And then Berthe ... Berthe wentaway.... 

And I saw the five figures written on the 
cheque: 50,000. 

Fifty thousand francs! 

Since I had been working I had not earned 
such a sum and I would have to remain bent 
over this table several years more in order to 
reach such a total. 
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When twelve o’clock rang, I had not taken 
the cheque down to the teller. When we 
stopped work at six o’clock, it was still in my 
drawer. 

I never took it down! . 

Or rather, yes, I did, eight days later. But 
it was not to have it regulated. 


That week I had spent in exaltation. For 
the first time in my life, I, so resigned hith- 
erto, experienced a sensation of impatience 
and (why not write it?) of revolt before the 
destiny to which I was ordained. In the great 
struggle into which other men rushed for- 
ward, I was beaten beforehand. What am I 
saying? I was not even admitted to partici- 
pate in it. A humble drudge of reports and 
additions, I would continue to work meekly, 
obscurely, until death came beckoning me to 
get up from the chair minus a back that Four- 
est had bequeathed me. 

It was, as I have said, the last week of the 
year. You remember New Yeat’s eve 1919, 
that immense orgy, that terrific debauch of 
food and drink. To these appetites, a society 
so avid of enjoyment that it had lost all 
sense of proportion, all restraint, even all 
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prudence, abandoned itself under the very eyes 
of the homeless, naked and famished people 
of the devastated regions. You recall the menus 
prepared a long time beforehand by the ho- 
tels, restaurants, cabarets, taverns and an- 
nounced by the newspapers to a people that 
had just emerged from a martyrdom of five 
years, whom they informed that in order to 
celebrate the birth of the Child-God, people 
would spend, for fsod and drink in a single 
night, more than a man working during sev- 
eral months could succeed in earning. 

Each time the holidays at the end of the 
year came around, I felt, as you know, a sen- 
sation of sadness that I retained from my 
youth. Without regretting my inability to take 
part in the universal merry-making, I used 
to go decently to celebrate these melancholy 
anniversaries in solitude. If it is true, none 
the less, that I suffered from not being a 
little happier perhaps on such days, I was 
free of rancor and envy. But what I experi- 
enced on December 25th., 1919 was very dif- 
ferent. To be sure, I had no wish to mingle in 
the general joy. And if somebody had invited 
me to take part in it, I would have excused 
myself. What had become modified in me 
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was my sentiments towards men like myself, 
my equals who inspired me with an immense 
contempt, an insurmountable disgust. 

Perhaps you remember the newspaper ac- 
counts of these drunken orgies with which 
Cabinet Ministers were not afraid to associ- 
ate themselves publicly. Ah, those newspaper 
accounts! What a nausea surged through me 
when I read them, the morning of December 
25th. Really, during the war, the men whose 
job it is to write in the papers had often 
seemed to me models of lack of conscience. 
But I think they outdid themselves when the 
hour came for them to set down on paper 
their impressions of this “Victory Christmas.” 
What enthusiasm! What unbridled lyricism! 
‘What a blissful amazement before the exhibi- 
tion of so much luxury, the spending of so 
much money! What pleasure and what satis- 
faction in citing the diners they had been able 
to recognise or whose names had been -com- 
municated to them by the managers of the 
large hotels. Of course, it did not occur to a 
single one among them to go back in his mind 
to some town like Lens, Denain or Rheims 
and to describe it, between midnight and six 
in the morning, on that night from the twenty- 
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foteth to ihe Gventy: -fifth of December. And 
yet, I did end by discovering a sheet in which 
the reporter had felt the necessity of a con- 
trast. And what he had found was really too 
beautiful for me not to remember it. 

After having described with a sort of in- 
toxication a restaurant “abloom with garlands 
of flowers and bare flesh” sprayed by the rar- 
est perfumes that mingled with the “delicate 
aroma of the wines, the flavor of game and 
the fragrance of truffles’ the author con- 
tinued : 


“In the meantime, with every cell of the im- 
mense beehive buzzing, while necklaces glittered 
on the necks of beautiful women, while light 
gauzes veiled with transparence so many beauti- 
ful shoulders, over there, far away towards the 
suburbs, at the end of a silent street, a little idol 
lay dying. 

“It is with a sentiment of stupor and grief that 
Paris learned simultaneously of the illness of 
Marion Florina and of the gravity of her condi- 
tion. 

“Two months before, the entire press on the 
other side of the Atlantic was devoted wholly to 
her adventure with the young Duke of . . . And 
now suddenly, all this joy of life, all this exquisite 
glory fashioned of a thousand vanities, lay in dan- 
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ger of being obscured by the vast shadow of the 
grave. 

“Marion Florina, little elf gliding on delicate 
limbs ever encased in white under the rosy mist 
of silken skirts, with your charming neck on which 
shone the most lovely of pearls, with your little 
cameo face under your monumental hat, will you 
sing us your English songs again, will you ever 
again execute your graceful dances for us? 

“You will—will you not?—since the interven- 
tion of the surgeon on this Christmas night gives 
us hope of a speedy recovery. 

‘“‘And doubtless our joy in applauding you will 
be the more ardent still, when we recall the mov- 
ing serenity with which, after receiving com- 
munion and thanking those about you, you drifted 
into sleep on the threshold of eternal night.” 


No, Monsieur, no! 

I have seen too many men die and suffer in 
the last five years, I have seen too many moth- 
ers, sisters and sweethearts weep, I have seen 
too many women and children, their mouths 
twisted in terror, flee from burning and bom- 
barded towns. I have witnessed too many be- 
reavements, too many sorrows and crimes to 
pray that the “little elf gliding on delicate 
limbs ever encased in white under the rosy 
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mist of silken skirts” who gave proof of such 
a “moving serenity” may “sing us her Eng- 
lish songs again and execute once more her 
graceful dances.” Let her sing again or not, 
let her dance or not, let her live or not, I do 
not care a damn, Monsieur! 

I have really been too deeply moved, I as- 
sure you, I have still too many reasons to be 
moved not to refuse to be compassionate, as 
you are kind enough to invite me, or even 
to be interested in ine results of an operation 
performed on a young lady who managed so 
many profitable ones in the course of her ca- 
reer—for which, I must assure you, I do not 
dream either of praising her or blaming her. 
And my indifference is such that I do not 
bother to ask you whether you would have 
taken pains to write so pretty a page if the 
lady in question had been a saleswoman in 
a department-store, a worker in a shoe-factory, 
a servant, or if her destiny had willed she 
be an unfortunate little prostitute, destined to 
the embraces of wretches, of drunkards, of 
maniacs. In point of fact, of course, that 
would have interested nobody, I grant you. 
Besides, you see, once more it was Fourest 
who was right. 
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“The door, my son! You must take the right 
door! Otherwise you will be a bootlicker to 
the day of your death.” Your “little elf glid- 
ing on delicate limbs” knew what door to take. 
That is what enables her not to be . . . what 
Fourest said—and to excite your lyric urge. 

All is for the best, then, Monsieur, and you 
are a very talented writer. 


... And yet the fifty-thousand franc 
cheque was still in my drawer and if I dared 
make one move... 

The holiday period over, I had once more 
begun those long night walks during which I 
could reflect, question myself, plumb the 
depths of my heart and of my conscience. In 
what part of Paris did I find myself that eve- 
ning? I do not know. All I remember is that 
the Truth, towards which in the meandering 
of my days I had unconsciously walked with 
faltering step, now loomed up very clear be- 
fore me. For the first time since I had entered 
the world, Luck, the famous luck which Mr. 
Capus says is our master, was in my favor. 
“The fruit had placed itself within reach of 
my hand for me to pluck it.” Would I be able 
to? Would I dare to? Or, on the other hand, 
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would my ancient atavism of honesty and slav- 
ery be stronger than my legitimate desire to 
liver Was I going to shy, feigning not to 
see the beckoning gesture that luck at last de- 
cided to make to me, that it would doubtless 
never repeat if I disdained it? Was I will- 
ingly going to remain forever imprisoned 
with my poverty, to forego—(for the benefit 
of whom? for the benefit of what?)—the 
pleasures which everyone about me was en- 
joying madly, cynically? Was I going to wait, 
in the position in which birth had placed me, 
to die like’a pariah, as my father died and 
Fourest and Tabaraud and Dubois and all the 
rest of them, guilty only of having accom- 
plished their duty, more than their duty, dur- 
ing the entire season of their lives. To enjoy 
life! To enjoy! I wanted to enjoy, to taste 
all the good things of life, to take part in the 
unbridled dance that bore Humanity head- 
long. 

Oh, but no indeed! It was not truly enjoy- 
ment that I coveted. What I desired was to 
cease to be a shadow, in order to become a 
man. Conscious, in spite of my modesty and 
my diseased timidity, that I was the equal of 
those I watched live while I was vegetating, 
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I wanted my place in the sun, my post in the 
struggle. Tired of being the poor anonymous 
and resigned slave whom everyone permits 
himself to consider with contemptuous pity, 
I believed the moment at last come when, for 
other people, I could be a man to reckon with. 
Yes .. . we had been too long deprived, I 
and my people, of the respect men accord only 
to those they fear, not to wish to force that 
consideration which had ever been denied us 
and which would be refused me until death 
Eye Sex s 

. . . If I were incapable of plucking the 
fruit that had placed itself within reach of 
my-hand.... 

My temples throbbed. I felt in my throat 
all the pulsations of my heart. And I walked 
on, without seeing anything around me. 

Should I cash the cheque? 

But then, I would be a thief? 

What about Bouffartigue? What about the 
four Cabinet Ministers who were growing 
rich by despoiling Francer What about that 
deputy just acquitted by a Court Martial? 
What about those people, who, every month, 
received considerable sums from the Bank in 
order not to inform the’ public what use was 
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being made of the funds it deposited? What 
about the directors of the Bank who for 
twenty years had drained the gold of French 
savings towards Russia, knowing that it would 
serve there to pay for the crapulous orgies 
of Grand Dukes and for the amiabilities of 
French actresses towards these beasts? 

Did the fact of having stolen prevent them 
from reaching the highest ranks, the highest 
offices? Would a single honest man have re- 
fused to shake their hands without passing for 
a ridiculous or ill-bred fellow? 

I had fifty thousand francs at my disposal 
and the practical certitude of being able to 
appropriate them with impunity. And even if 
my larceny were discovered, what would hap- 
pene Would I serve a year in prison? Ab- 
surd! 

All night I was buffeted between the in- 
tegrity that I had imbibed at the source 
whence I was sprung and my legitimate de- 
sire to live, at last to live, even I, as other 
men, and to merit the consideration, of which, 
until then, they had deemed me unworthy. 
Twenty times I resolved to burn that cheque 
that I could no longer decently regulate and 
twenty times I resolved to cash it. In the 
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morning I was broken with uncertainty, fa- 
tigue and emotion. 

The weather was ghastly. A yellowish fog 
that melted into liquid fell over the town. It 
was one of those days when one would like 
to remain at home, behind closed shutters, 
with the lights on, or to die, because life is 
too ugly, because mud stains your clothes and 
splashes in your face, because your feet are 
wet, because your body is numb, because the 
misery of the world seems irremediable, be- 
cause you can no longer believe in anything 
or hope for anything from anybody, in the 
midst of this obscurity, this dullness, this 
morass. 

When I reached the office, it had grown 
even darker. As I sat down, I felt the wet 
cloth of my trousers sticking to my knees. 
With difficulty I stifled a cry. I took the 
cheque. 

At this moment, but at this moment only, 
there occurred to me a thought which makes 
me blush. And I resorted to the skill of a 
rogue. In order to shelter myself in the rather 
improbable case of my attempt failing, I drew 
up a note, addressed to my chief, conceived as 
follows: 
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“T have the honor to inform you that on 
December Ist., cheque number 5974, payable 
to Mr. V. ... was transmitted to me with 
the other daily items without having been en- 
dorsed by the teller. The gravity of such care- 
lessness has not escaped me. After a month, 
the error has not been discovered, and the 
cheque might be paid a second time if it fell 
into dishonest hands. I have, furthermore, 
just proved this by cashing it and receiving 
fifty thousand francs which I have the honor 
to turn over to you; I would be grateful if 
you kindly.gave me a receipt for this sum.” 
I dated, signed and placed the sheet of pa- 
per in my drawer in the place of the cheque, 
took my hat, concealed it under my coat, and 
after having put it on in the stairway, I went 
into the lobby of the Bank on the ground floor. 
Here it was darker still than in the offices on 
the upper floors. The clerks performed their 
tasks with the same boredom and the same in- 
difference that we displayed in performing 
ours. The one I addressed put out his hand in 
my direction without looking at me. He 
turned the cheque mechanically between his 
fingers, pushed it under the perforating stamp, 
gave me a copper ring. 
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“Wait until your number is called,” he an- 
nounced in a lugubrious tone, pointing to a 
window. 

I was as calm as though the cheque had 
been made out to my order. Had I not as- 
sured myself of impunity? Did not the report 
I had drawn up, before coming down, lie in 
my drawer? Would it not suffice to show it in 
case of an alarm, if not to convince the direc- 
tors of the honesty of my intentions, at least 
to render any action against me impossible. 

The teller called my number. 

“Mr. V.... ?” he asked, for the sake of 
formality, as he glanced at the name written 
on the cheque. 

ir. V......” T repeated: 

“How muche” 

“Fifty thousand francs.” 

The man laid five bundles of ten one- 
thousand bills before me. These I counted 
with great care before slipping them into my 
wallet. I took a few steps into the hall to 
mingle with the crowd, stopped before the 
Havas telegraphic apparatus and went calmly 
up to the office again. 

That evening I received my cheque with 
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the other documents of the day. I entered it. 
It left for the records. 

I possessed fifty thousand francs! 

Nobody would notice my felony before the 
next audit, that is to say before a year went 
by, and at that moment nobody could prove 
I had committed it. Suspicion might perhaps 
weigh upon me. It would be within nobody’s 
power to demonstrate that I was an unfaith- 
ful employee. 

I possessed fifty thousand francs. 


Ig! 


CHAPTER XIII 


ONCE read, I do not know where, that:a 
very difficult moment comes to pass 
when, having attracted a fellow-being to 
one’s house, one permits oneself to be drawn 
into murdering him. That is the moment when 
one wonders what to do with the corpse. It ap- 
pears that nothing is so embarrassing as a 
corpse in an apartment and that for a criminal 
to calcinate his victim, to cut him into little 
pieces or to ship him by express, betokens 
greater pusillanimity, madness and even sen- 
timentality than perversity. A hardened assas- 
sin does not impose this increase of labor 
upon himself. 
I am probably a very bad thief, since when 
I was in possession of the fruit of my larceny, 
I suffered a thousand worries that I had not 
known before. “No wonder,” you say, “You 
felt remorseful. You had reason to, anyhow.” 
Do you mind if we do not talk about this? 
I have exposed how, and following what 
tergiversations, I had finally decided to do 
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the deed; it is therefore a matter of utter in- 
difference to me whether you approve or not. 
Remorse, or scruples, at least, had come at 
their hour, before the action. Certain reflex- 
ions had definitely banished them. If the 
slightest hesitation on the legitimacy of my 
action had remained, I would have abandoned 
it. If I was worrying, it was because I found 
myself exactly in same position as the assassin, 
when, face to face with the man or woman he 
has just despatched, he says to himself, 
scratching his ear: 

“That’s all very well. But what shall I do 
now?” 

I positively did not know how to employ 
the fifty thousand francs. I realised that this 
sum, which appeared important to me be- 
fore I possessed it, was, in reality, very mod- 
est, and that in no country, however remote, 
however savage it be, would it enable me to 
live in an idleness which, moreover, was 
quite without charm to my eyes. I had no 
more taste for dissipation than for idleness. 
And I could not for a moment see myself 
disguised as a man-about-town, frequenting 
music-halls, night-clubs, smart restaurants. 
Besides I had acted with too much thought 
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and deliberation for the influence of money 
to turn my native prudence and my care for 
order into dissipation and crapulous madness. 
I expected to remain the man of my past. 
And I also expected to use this money not to 
procure immediate and somewhat contempt- 
ible joys for myself but to give my life a mo- 
tivating force, to shake off the burden which 
weighed on my shoulders and beneath which 
I was unwilling to die. That money was to lib- 
erate me, not to vilify me. It was to mean to 
me—now do not look so shocked—what an 
inheritance means,—a gift at the twilight of 
life, when one has passed through a certain 
door of which I have already spoken to you 
and which you know very well, since you have 
crossed its threshold. I had inherited nothing. 
Here was a chance to correct this injustice. 

Exactly. 

But I was no more authorised to waste what 
I had received from that luck M. Capus told 
me was my master, than—according to your 
morality—a young man has the right to waste 
his legitimate inheritance. And the same duty 
that advises an heir to increase his stock of 
money ordered me to augment mine. Then I 
understood why, of all the goods one possesses, 
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money is the most to be respected. So I re- 
spected the money I held and I was eager to 
perform my duty towards it, that is to say, to 
make it bear fruit. 

Lest it remain a pariah, in order to have it 
submit to the same treatment and enjoy the 
same respectability as the money of other 
people, I deposited it in a branch of the Crédit 
Général. It owned a name, a residence, a num- 
ber. I became a depositor, one who lent money 
to the bank. I possessed a cheque-book, thanks 
to which I could have dazzled and also in- 
trigued those about me, had I had any taste 
for such amusement—though I must confess 
it would have been rather dangerous for me. 

When I had accomplished this first duty, 
I wondered, not without anxiety, how to go 
about accomplishing another duty not among 
the least urgent: to make my fortune bear 
fruit. I had asked myself this question in vain 
for several days when one morning—I was 
sending off to the Investment Department, on 
behalf of the directors, a certain number of 
those orders which, I have said, exercised an 
infallible influence on the exchange—I had, 
just like anyone else, my hour of genius. 

I need but draw inspiration from the ex- 
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ample of my chiefs—who, indeed, could have 
provided me with better? I need but perform, 
to my advantage and according to the mod- 
est means I possessed, the same operations as 
they did. Must one not, in civilian just as in 
military life, model oneself upon one’s sup- 
eriors, impregnate oneself with this truth that, 
whatever they do—and even if appearances 
go against them—they always indicate the 
path of virtue to their subordinates? But it 
was obvious that through reasons of decorum 
I could not entrust my orders to the depart- 
ment that carried out the orders of my direc- 
tors. 

Then I remembered Marchal, the stock- 
broker in whose company I had travelled on 
August 3rd., 1914 between Paris and Chalons 
and who, I knew, was still of this world. I 
went to see him at his office in the Rue de 
Grammont. He received me with emotion. I 
confided to him that, disposing of some spare 
money, I had decided to essay a certain num- 
ber of speculations which I begged him kindly 
to negotiate. He was sensitive to my attention. 

“You know,” he said “I have the cult of 
gratitude. I shall remember all my life what 
you meant to me on August the third. Do 
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you remember how crushed I was! Well, I 
shall make it up to you by putting you in a 
position to make some lucky investments. I 
have tips, that I shall pass on to you, under 
my hat!” 

“That is very good of you! But a chap likes 
to play his own hunches, you know.” 

“Of course.” 

I drew out my cheque-book. I made out a 
cheque for forty thousand francs to the order 
of Marchal’s firm and I handed it to my 
friend. 

“Here is my margin,” I said, ‘““My orders 
will always reach you in my name before 
eleven o’clock.” 

And we left each other. 

This preliminary operation having been ef- 
fected, I took breath for a spell. I must gather 
my strength to run the race in which I was 
to throw myself behind my chiefs—very far 
behind them—in order fittingly to mark my 
respect for them. One morning when I was 
transmitting their orders, I noted that each 
of them was buying ten thousand shares of 
Corocoro, a little copper mine standing, then, 
at sixty-nine francs. Instead of entrusting the 
papers I had just drawn up to the messenger- 
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boy, for him to take them down to the Invest- 
ment Department, I took them there myself. 
And as the Rue de Grammont is only five 
minutes walk from the ‘Bank, I went to see 
Marchal. 

“Buy me a thousand Corocoro on an op- 
tion.” I said to him. 

“Corocoro! You’re handling Corocoro! A 
stock that has not budged in months. You are 
wrong. Take on some oil stock. 

“Buy me a thousand Corocoro on an option” 
I repeated evenly. 

Impressed by my calm, Marchal bowed his 
head and entered my order. 

(The twenty-fifth of the same month, that is 
to say six days before liquidation, Corocoro 
stock stood at eighty francs. Pocketing their 
profits, my chiefs sold their holdings. 

“That was a marvelous tip,” Marchal said 
to me. “If I had known, I would have fol- 
lowed it. And now, what do you see?” 

“Oh, I—I act by inspiration. I consult the 
“The Market.” If a quotation appears too 
high or too low to me, I sell or I buy. And 
the liquidation almost always proves I was 
right.” 

A few days later, I ne a deal on the fall, 
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and one on the rise, both of which seemed 
equally hazardous to my friend. But as they 
ended to my advantage, he conceived, for my 
discernment, an esteem that did not fail to 
flatter me quite agreeably. 

The result is quite simple: 

Each month brought me new profits; my 
capital grew rapidly. I could then conduct 
more important operations; and at the end 
of three months I found myself possessing a 
very honorable capi*al. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OVEMBER was drawing to an end. 
N The ‘audit was to begin a few days 
later. J am speaking of the audit of 
the bank, for mine was easy to draw up. I 
shall not astonish you by telling you that my 
operations, methodically pursued, had been 
crowned by constant success and that I was 
very much satisfied with my year. But, so far, 
I had only played one hand in my game. The 
other remained for me to play and to win. 
On December Ist., in the morning, I went 
to see the chief of my office and expressed to 
him my desire to be received in audience by 
the President of the Bank. So astounded was 
my chief that I thought he would faint with 
surprise. I can still see the amazed expression 
in his discolored blue eyes and the tremulous- 
ness of his pale, half-opened lips from which, 
in his confusion he could let fall only these 
words: 
“Do you mean it: really . .. the Pres-i- 
dent! 
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“Yes, I mean it: the President!” 
“RByut—” 
SbUUS 
“Have you thought how difficult it is . . . 
how unusual... how... ?” 
“What?” 


“Well, what do you want to see him for?” 

“An extremely urgent communication and 
of such capital importance that I can make it 
only to the President.” 

The parchment-faced old man, on whose 
bony shoulders a sordid chestnut-colored 
jacket hung as on a clothes-hanger, stammered 
a few more words and finished by saying, in 
a tone of fear, of reproach and possibly with 
a touch of affection: 

“Do you want so ask to change depart- 
ments?” 

I smiled. 

“T know,” I said, “that this is unusual in 
this firm. The motto of good employees 
must be: “I die at the post they chained me 
to!’ And I repeated in the firmest of tones: 
“TJ wish for an interview with the Presi- 
dent.” 

“Very well. Presently I shall speak about 
it to the Personnel Manager.” 
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That afternoon I was sent for by the Per- 
sonnel Manager. He was a pachydermic per- 
sonage, the nape of whose neck formed three 
fat ridges above his collar; we used to say 
among ourselves that he could cover a five- 
franc piece with his thumb. He was silent, 
taciturn even; he showed himself the least 
possible to his subordinates and chewed Amer- 
ican gum since tobacco had been forbidden 
him. When I entered his office, he directed 
a glance of his bovine eyes upon me, worked 
his jaws and waited for me to address him. 
I must have beaten him at this game since 
he ended by uttering the monosyllable: 

“Well?” 

I told him what I wanted. He meditated 
for a long time, rolling a little leaf of paper 
between his monstrous fingers. A dialogue 
similar to that I held that morning, with 
my chief, took place between us. As he could 
persuade me neither to abandon my purpose 
nor to confess to him the object of the step 
I was taking, he made a gesture of resignation 
and said: 

“T shall do what is necessary. You will be 
told what to do.” 

Two days later, at eleven o’clock, an at- 
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tendant came to advise me that the President 
would receive me. 


I entered the office. Its carpet seemed very 
thick under my feet. First of all I saw only 
two pepper-and-salt whiskers, carefully cut. 
Then I discerned a pale face, nut-brown eyes, 
a black jacket, a pair of striped trousers— 
behind which burned a log fire—and a pair 
of dark grey spats over patent-leather shoes. 
This was the President who, with his back 
to the chimney, was sranting an interview to 
the lowliest of his employees. From the ex- 
pression of his face, from the parallel folds 
across his forehead, I guessed that before my 
entrance, he had fastened his gaze on the 
panel of the double doors I must come 
through, wondering what message a man of 
my sort might have to deliver to a man of 
his, and what favor I was going to ask. He 
had, I need not say, a quite different person- 
ality from the Personnel Manager’s. He had 
no time to be taciturn. And without delay, he 
showed me his intention of finishing as quickly 
as possible with me. 

“T am listening to you, monsieur,” he said, 
“What is the matter, pleaser” 
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I stared at the carpet, as though I were 
seeking to read, amid its designs, the words 
I was about to utter. Then with a calmness 
that stupefied me, I said. 

“Monsieur, this time last year at this period 
I found, among the documents that I receive 
every day, a cheque for fifty thousand francs, 
unendorsed. This cheque bore no trace of hav- 
ing been cashed.” 

“T understand.” 

“It could therefore be presented a second 
time and cashed over again. This is what I 
did.” 

The President was impassive. No muscle in 
his face moved, and his glance, still fastened 
straight ahead of him, seemed to be consider- 
ing a distant object. It was evident that this 
man, used to solving vast problems, to re- 
alising great international combinations, to 
handling millions, attached only a very slight 
importance to what I was telling him. 

“This is what I did,” I repeated. “I re- 
ceived this sum. And I have not repaid 
it.” 

The President seemed to undergo no sensa- 
tion. He simply said to me: 

“You know what people call the act you 
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have committed and you know what measures 
are taken against people of your sort.” 

“Are you going to have me arrested?” I 
asked in a husky voice. 

“T don’t imagine you can doubt it.” 

He walked towards his desk, his finger 
pointed towards an electric bell which, with 
one movement of my hand, I knocked onto the 
carpet. The President clicked his tongue with 
an expression of impatience and disgust. I 
threw myself at his feet. I implored him to 
listen to me, not to -uin me. I used words, I 
elaborated phrases that belong to melodrama. 
I despised myself as I would never have per- 
mitted myself to despise anybody. But I played 
my part—that of a poor devil driven by mis- 
ery, who steals, ‘wastes the product of his 
theft and, after having accused himself, can 
only implore the clemency of the man at 
whose mercy he has laid himself. I played the 
part so well, that the great financier could 
not suppose it a comedy. 

“Get up,” he ordered, stamping his heel on 
the carpet, “Get up. There is never any ex- 
cuse for stealing. I shall be inflexible. Get up 
and go out.” 

When your superior tells you to go out, be 
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sure to,obey this injunction by sitting down in 
his best chair. It is as though lightning had 
struck the room, volatilising the principle of 
authority upon which you and your superior 
have hitherto been living. 

“Get up and go out,” repeated the Presi- 
dent of the Bank. 

I got up and ensconced myself in a very 
comfortable leather armchair. The President 
gave a start. His lips trembled. But no word 
fell from them. By my action I had just dis- 
turbed all his ideas on hierarchy and afforded 
him one of the greatest surprises in his life. 
He was to such an extent deprived of his fac- 
ulties that he was waiting, like the Assistant 
Manager two days before, for me to begin to 
speak. Master of the hour, wishing to relish 
my success, perfectly aware that I would im- 
pair it if I allowed myself to speak, I did not 
open my mouth. I calmly drew out my foun- 
tain pen from the pocket of my waistcoat, my 
cheque-book from the pocket of my coat, I 
made out a cheque for fifty thousand francs 
and handed it to my Great Chief. 

‘What is that?” he asked frigidly. 

“A cheque for fifty thousand francs on an 
uptown branch of the Bank,” I answered, “‘to 
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replace the one I cashed last year.” And I 
added with extreme deference, “Shall I make 
out another one for the interest on that sum. 
And at what rate, please?” 

The President held the cheque between his 
fingers. He turned it around mechanically. 
His face assumed an expression of stupidity 
that might have belonged to the most back- 
ward of peasants. It was evident that this emi- 
nent man understood nothing whatever about 
the scene in which he was playing, for my 
greater pleasure, wie somewhat ungrateful 
role of “feeder.” So calm, so thoroughly mas- 
ter of himself a few moments ago, he now dis- 
played signs of febrility, expressed in move- 
ments of his hands and in the trembling of 
his chin. 

“Why,” he finished by saying, “did you 
take this money if you did not use it?” 

I answered in the most amiable tone: 

“But I did, sir, I did use it and, I daresay 
I used it very well.” 

Then I exposed in an easy manner how, the 
moment I had possessed a little capital, I ap- 
plied myself to making it work according to 
the principles in honor in the establishment, 
which furnished undoubted proof of the sen- 
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timents of respectful and very lofty considera- 
tion I nourished towards my superiors. The 
‘President believed I had gone mad, for he 
shot a glance toward me in which anger had 
taken the place of astonishment and perhaps 
of a slight uneasiness. He unhooked the re- 
ceiver of his telephone: 

‘Would you mind coming in?” he ordered. 

At the end of a few moments, a man of some 
thirty years, dressed according to the princi- 
ples of the latest fashion, entered the room. 
This was the President’s private secretary. 
When he saw me, a poor devil, whom he rec- 
ognised at first glance by my poor devil’s 
clothing as one of the laborers in this great 
factory, comfortably ensconced in the best 
armchair in this office, he made a movement 
of surprise which I could not with certainty 
attribute to indignation or to respect for my 
person. 

“Kindly telephone to Branch AM,” or- 
dered the President “and ask, in my name, 
for a statement of Account number 2987. I 
shall wait for you.” 

The secretary bowed, and made for the 
door. His chief called him back. 

“You will also telephone to the Personnel 
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Department and ask them to bring you the 
history of . . . of this employee.” I recited 
my name and Christian names to the secre- 
tary. When he had gone out, I drew from my 
pocket a cigar-case in very good taste that 
Marchal had presented to me. It was filled 
with excellent cigars. Without rising I 
reached it graciously to the President. 

“These are fairly good,” I said. 

A flame of anger gleamed in the eyes of 
the great chief. But remembering that per- 
haps I did not enjuy all my reason, he went, 
for more prudence, to lean against the chim- 
ney in an attitude of expectation. . . 

I chose a cigar, made it crack at my ear, 
cut off the end with my teeth and lighted it. 
The sun had just shone into the room. The 
blue smoke which rose from my cigar, the 
grey smoke which emerged from my lips 
blended prettily in the luminous shaft. It was 
really a delicious moment. The secretary re- 
turned. 

“FYere is the report,” he said. 

“And the statement of the account?” 

The smart young man consulted a slip that 
he held in his hand: 

“Credit of 2,797,885 francs, 83 centimes.” 
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“T thank you,” said the President. 

The secretary went out after having, as was 
fit, bowed to me. 

Lolling back in the armchair, my right foot 
placed on my left knee, continuing to emit 
jets of smoke into the luminous shaft of sun- 
light, I waited... . 

The President remained leaning against the 
fireplace. As soon as he possessed proof that 
I was not a madman, he recovered his calm. 
He looked straight ahead of him as he had 
when I entered in his study and he said: “I 
am listening to you, monsieur. What is the 
matter?” 

He adjusted his monocle, took my record, 
rapidly ran through the documents that com- 
posed it and that represented twenty-two years 
of my life, twenty-two years of honesty, of 
barren labor, of wretchedness. At that mo- 
ment, because my glance grew blurred and 
my throat contracted, I thought I was about 
to be moved. But, remembering the impor- 
tance of the game I was playing, I took myself 
in hand once more. 

The President sat down at his desk, looked 
at me straight in the eye and said: 

“You are really a very shrewd man.” 
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With my hand I made a modest gesture and 
once more silence fell between us. It began to 
weigh upon me. This scene was lasting too 
long for my taste. But I understood I must 
not speak yet if I wanted the victory. I knew 
my verbal inability, and I felt that my sal- 
vation depended upon the mutism I would 
succeed in imposing upon myself. The great 
chief was very much perplexed. Tempted to 
have me arrested, but considering me, quite 
gratuitously moreover, a very shrewd man, as 
he had been kina enough to tell me, he 
weighed in the balance all the inconveniences 
the affair might present to the Bank. He 
judged me capable of revealing, in the course 
of the investigation and trial, certain details 
concerning the stock-market deals and the in- 
vestments to which usually the Bank neg- 
lected to give publicity. Accustomed to con- 
sider certain principles as intangible, this man 
judged me summarily according to the mor- 
ality he had been taught. I was a thief. He 
knew only this brutal fact. The circumstances 
in which the theft had taken place, those that 
had preceded it, mattered little to him. He 
despised me and attributed sentiments to me 
that were not mine. When I had examined the 
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consequences of the action I was meditating, 
when I had decided to pluck the fruit that 
chance placed within my reach, I had envis- 
aged the possibility of serving a term in 
prison. That was one of the risks I ran. But 
I had never dreamed of betraying the secrets 
I knew. I was willing to pass for an unfaith- 
ful employee, for a thief, since things must be 
called by their names, but not for a traitor. 
And I was firmly decided not to use the facts 
I knew, not to seek for an excuse, which I 
considered unnecessary, by mentioning the du- 
bious transactions that went on at the Bank 
and the beneficiaries of the cheques of which 
I received a bundle every day. 

No, I was not dangerous. The President 
was wrong in fearing my indiscretion. The 
conception I had of honor forbade me to act 
as he feared. 

The silence that weighed over us was so 
painful to me, I felt so urgent a desire to play 
squarely, to tell what weapons I really pos- 
sessed, those that I lacked and those I would 
disdain to use, that, several times, I was 
tempted to express aloud what I have written. 
Although I realised that, in speaking in this 
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manner, I would have dispelled the hesitancy 
and the fears of my adversary, I had to make 
an effort to keep my lips shut. 

Still seated, drawing swastikas on his blot- 
ter, the President was probably more embar- 
rassed than I, for he revealed his weakness to 
me, his uncertainty, his cowardice, his guilt. 
And he was conscious that this guilt was in- 
finitely greater than mine. Could he, in fact, 
compare the fifty thousand francs I had ob- 
tained by cashing that cheque to the millions 
drained from the French savings for the last 
twenty years by his companions and himself? 
Across his brow furrowed by wrinkles I read: 
“He knows I fear him and that this is why I 
am not having him arrested.” 

Although I felt myself weak against the 
power he represented, I experienced the same 
pity for this man that I had experienced for 
my uncle of Clermont when he went to such 
trouble to despoil a child that could not de- 
fend itself. In order not to yield to this pity, 
I had to go back over my past of work, of 
devotion and of penury, to imagine in what a 
haughty manner I would have been received 
in this study if, without having failed in my 
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duty, I had come, impelled by necessity, hum- 
bly to solicit an improvement in my position. 
I heard a little sharp noise: the President was 
placing his pencil on his desk. He rose and 
said, without looking at me: 

“T have just consulted your record. Your re- 
ports are good, indeed they are excellent. You 
have worked for the firm for twenty-two years. 
And since you have restored the sum you had 
embezzled, I have decided not to ruin you. 
You will see in this a new proof of the Bank’s 
solicitude towards the men who have served 
it.” 

He was silent. No doubt he thought I was 
going to rise, to express my gratitude to him, 
to abandon myself to a demonstration that 
would have been odious to him, but that he 
would have gone through with. I maintained 
both my immobility and my silence. Some- 
what out of countenance, he made a few steps 
across the room, went back to lean against the 
fireplace, and continued : 

“So much for the present. For the future, 
you will agree with me that you cannot go 
back to your place in the Accounting De- 
partment.” 

“Certainly not,” I said casually, “The posi- 
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tion I held is no longer compatible with my 
financial position.” I believed I had surpassed 
the limit of impertinence. The President low- 
ered his glance upon me and I felt he was 
thinking: 

“He is indeed very shrewd.” 

But no, I was not. I was only exploiting my 
victory. And my opponent, believing in my 
superiority, assumed such an attitude that, if 
I had known what to ask of him, I would only 
have had to dictate my conditions. But I did 
not know what I wanted and what I could 
obtain from this man, so powerful but now at 
my mercy, because, knowing enough to re- 
main silent, I had given him the illusion that 
I too was a power. The President sat down 
once more. His glance was so wilful that it 
attracted mine. He laid his fine hand flat on 
the desk, as though he had wished, by this 
gesture, to give more weight, more authority 
to his words: 

“T am keeping this cheque,” he said. 
“Placed in a sealed envelope, together with a 
note drawn up and signed by me to explain 
in what circumstances I received it, it will 
stand annexed to your record, asa .. . a wit- 
ness ever ready to testify.” 
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He paused. I waited with emotion for the 
rest of his speech. 

“Do we understand each other?’” he asked. 
I acquiesced with a nod of the head. 

“That is perfect,” he went on. “From this 
point on, we can speak of your future. I would 
not know what to decide about it to-day. I do 
not know what use we shall make of your 
faculties and of the experience you have 
gained in our service. It is proper that I 
should reflect about your case. To give me 
leisure to do so, I shall grant you a two 
months’ leave of absence. At the end of this 
leave, I shall see you and notify you of my 
decision.” 

He assumed his haughty air and with an 
indefinable smile: “I believe, indeed, I am 
certain, that you will not forget the contents 
of the envelope which will go, from tomor- 
row, to swell your record, nor the fragility of 
the four wax seals which will seal it up 
through my offices. That is all I have to say to 
you today.” 

I rose. I bowed before the Great Chief who 
did not return my bow, and whose eyes re- 
mained fixed upon me as the eyes of the trainer 
remain fixed on a beast that re-enters its cage. 
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I left the office in which I had just con- 
quered one of the greatest financial powers in 
the world. . . . Conquered it and been bound 
in chains by it.... 
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CHAPTER XV 


YEAR has elapsed since the scene I 

have just described. If time has 

moved fast, I have moved still faster. 
I have advanced so far forward, I have trav- 
eled so long a road that I think of it all as a 
dream. 

Faithful to the appointment the President 
had given me, I was informed, insofar as my 
future was concerned, he had made up his 
mind. 

Beside the Bank, he directed, in concert 
with some of his colleagues on the Board of 
Directors and with other financiers, a Realty 
Company whose object was to make vast deals 
in land on the Cote d’Azur. This company, 
bound to the Bank and supported by it, was 
none the less quite distinct from it. 

After having requested my resignation 
from the Crédit Général, after having once 
more spoken to me of the sealed envelope 
added to my record, the Great Chief in- 
formed me that the position of Manager 
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might be granted me if, desiring to make my 
capital bear fruit, I was disposed to deposit 
a bond of one million francs, which would be 
converted into shares as rapidly as they could 
be found on the market. If I accepted, I was 
to leave Paris and go to take up my residence 
in Cannes, the seat of the Company. I knew 
too well what sort of business these gentlemen 
were interested in and the means they em- 
ployed in order to make the stock of an en- 
terprise go up, to refuse the position offered 
me. I resigned. I furnished the bond. I left 
for Cannes. 

Having remained, in my maturity, exactly 
that attentive scrupulous child of whom I 
have spoken to you, I have conscientiously 
fulfilled the obligations of my new duties. I 
may say that I have been a manager of integ- 
rity and activity; and that I have always ap- 
plied myself to defending the interests of the 
company. 

But—what the devil? 

Am I to blame if, while making vast pur- 
chases of ground on the coast, I was solicited 
to acquire, personally, lots of too small an area 
to interest the company, but which, as a re- 
sult of its enormous acquisitions, were des- 
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tined to assume a greater value? Am I to 
blame if the war profiteers, seized by panic 
and no longer believing in the value of paper- 
money, fell upon real estate and paid no mat- 
ter what prices, thus allowing me, in less than 
six months, to double the capital engaged in 
my personal investments? To reproach my- 
self with having profited from these diverse 
circumstances would be as foolish as to con- 
sider myself a superior man because they en- © 
riched me. The sole act of my life of which 
I was proud, the one I consider my master- 
piece—but you will cry, Paradox!—was the 
cashing of the cheque. That day I gave proof 
of will-power, of decision, of authority, and 
of courage. That day I deserved not only my 
own respect but the good graces of Fortune. 
Later I was content to accept her caresses as 
she came to me, like a difficultly trained bitch 
who, to avoid being trounced, drags herself 
on her belly as she brings game to her master. 
For me, every man was that bitch. Every man 
grovelled before me, laying money, pleasures, 
honors at my feet. I was the master, served 
before he gives an order. How many proud 
men have humbled themselves before me! Of 
how many offers and solicitations have I been 
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the object? How many individuals who, a 
year before, would have had me shown out 
with disdain if I had gone to offer them the 
strength of my work, my devotion, my intel- 
ligence, my life, in return for a miserable 
monthly salary, now came, amiable and serv- 
ile, to ask me to enter in their business? What 
admiration I could have conceived for my 
powers if I were accessible to vanity! What 
a revenge I could have taken, if I had liked 
revenge! How I would have intoxicated my- 
self with this inceuse, if the somewhat re- 
pugnant spectacle offered me by this human- 
ity,—incapable of discerning the proper value 
of human beings and judging only by results 
—had not placed upon my lips a melancholy 
smile. In these victorious days, I have often 
thought of poor old Fourest. Often I have 
heard his ironic laughter ringing in my ears, 
and often his voice saying to me; 

“You see I was right. You see that you must 
get through that door, old son. Everything de- 
pends on that. Afterwards it is only child’s 
play. You cross your arms, and your pockets 
are filled without your knowing why or how. 
You become master, you become king. Then 
Morality, Probity, Honesty, Duty and all the 
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Thunder of God don’t mean a thing to you! 
They are all very well for those who always 
prowl around the door without seeing it, be- 
cause wretchedness and timidity blind them, 
or without daring to go through it, because 
they are cowards—as was Fourest, Auguste, 
when he was still of this world in which 
you are beginning to get along rather nicely, 
what?” 


Carried away in the whirlwind of business, 
I had the impression of engaging in a sport. 
Convinced that my capital deposited with the 
realty company ran no risks, that it would ac- 
cumulate and would assure me a life of com- 
fort until I died, I threw the rest of my for- 
tune into every speculation I was offered: 
hotels, casinos, tourist-bus companies, motion- 
pictures, newspapers. And all these enter- 
prises prospered beyond my dreams. But my 
humility—or my scepticism—was such that, 
instead of inciting me to feel respect for my- 
self, my success led me to lose all admiration 
for those who are said to have succeeded. To 
make a fortune, to augment one’s fortune, 
always to augment it, to multiply it by ten, 
to multiply it by one hundred is so easy, as 
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soon as one is not debased and crippled by the 
obligation of earning one’s living, as soon as 
money no longer appears to one as the sole 
means of subsisting but as an instrument that | 
one can use and, if need be, smash without ex- 
posing oneself to suffering. From this moment 
on, to conquer honors in the Republic is no 
longer very difficult either. One need but have 
acquired the power of smiling sufficiently 
ironically in order to go and sit quietly among 
the great men. 

The electoral couege of the department 
gave me clearly to understand that a seat in 
Parliament is accessible to anybody on the day 
when, one of the senators having died, it dis- 
patched two of its members to ask me to 
present myself to its voters. The ambassadors 
were local politicians, somewhat red in the 
face, somewhat physically thick, but subtle, 
loquacious, full of cordiality and utterly 
representative of French politics! As I looked 
at them, as I listened to them, I could not 
imagine that I was of this life. I had the im- 
pressions of being at once actor and spectator 
in a satiric comedy. All the same, it was im- 
perative that I surrender to reality; two 
notables stood there, in the name of their peers, 
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offering to seat me in the Upper House. Al- 
though I had reached the point where man is 
astonished by nothing, the step I had inspired 
at first caused me some slight surprise. Then 
it amused me so compleiely that I allowed my- 
self to be tempted. I asked for eight days in 
which to make up my mind. I thought it would 
be of great advantage to the Bank and to the 
Realty Company, if I were a member of the 
parliamentary personnel it maintains to in- 
crease their strength, to develop their means 
of action, to assure a discreet intervention 
when apparently some misplaced or impru- 
dent word is about to be uttered in the course 
of the debates. I informed the President, by 
mail, of the flattering offer that had been made 
me and asked him if he saw any objection to 
my allowing my name to be brought forward 
as candidate. By return of mail I was informed 
that in the crises through which the country 
was passing, I could not abstain from the duty 
of serving it and that they would help me in 
fulfilling this duty. 

It was an order. 

Respectful of it, as of all those that had 
hitherto been given me, I bowed. The news- 
paper in which I owned stock began a cam- 
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paign in my favor. It published my biography, 
under this title, which, you will agree, is 
rather choice: “The Son of His Labors” and 
reproduced my photograph—just as it would 
have, had I been arrested after the affair of 
the cheque. I made.a tour of the department. 
I shook hands with physicians, lawyers, 
notaries, rich horticulturers, free-masons, 
priests, radicals and admirers of the Royalist, 
Charles Maurras. I was the candidate of the 
Sacred Union, a cordial and smiling candi- 
date, first of all prudigiously amused, then 
little by little convinced, like its electors, of 
the necessity there was for France, the Re- 
public, non-sectarian education, Tourism, the 
Hotel Industry, Oleiculture, the florist trade, 
the prestige of the Army and the strict appli- 
cation of the Peace Treaty that he sit in the 
Luxembourg. 

I had faith. 

I deserved success. 

One Sunday evening, at that charming and 
peaceful hour when the setting sun turns 
slowly from rose to violet; when the flowers, 
which, all day, have remained prostrate un- 
der the sun, regain their animation with the 
first freshness and distill their perfume in the 
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air; when the crickets all chatter together 
tirelessly, like washerwomen; when the toad 
experiences with delight the two flute notes 
that he will utter all night, they came to in- 
form me that I was elected Senator of the 
Republic. 

Senator! 

Senator like Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
Berthelot and Bouffartigue. 

In these hands, bruised during their early 
years by such cruel tasks, I hold a part of the 
national sovereignty. 

I am one of the masters of the Republic and 
of France, whose destiny I may contribute in 
modifying. 

People bow deep as I pass. People respect 
me and reckon with me. I shall make laws. I 
shall utter speeches. It is not impossible that 
I may become a Cabinet Minister. 

And I—I too shall have a fine funeral! ... 
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